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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The difficulty of interesting even intelligent and 
7 eee patriotic Englishmen in Foreign Affairs is notorious. 

The local spirit which has its merits is so strong in 
all of us, but we think it conceivable that approaching events may 
absorb our domestic politics in the wider ring of a European crisis. 
The situation is simply this: In Great Britain we are familiar 
with the spectacle of a weak Government, it is true, which pays 
its way by truckling in turn to various groups of parochial states- 
men, but the mischief does not extend beyond these islands, 
and upon Foreign Affairs Lord Rosebery has kept a creditable 
course, and his Administration has made it possible to exclude 
Foreign politics from Party warfare. In France, on the other 
hand, the weakness of a precarious Ministry unfortunately finds 
expression in external relations, and however pacifically disposed 
towards this country the official mouthpieces of the French 
democracy, M. Ribot (the Premier) and M. Hanotaux (the Foreign 
Minister), may declare themselves to be, their hands are being 
continually forced by an aggressive anti-English Colonial Party 
which they have not the strength, if they have the inclination, 
to resist. We believe the leaders of both our political parties 
would not be unwise in discussing the elements of the European 
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outlook rather more freely than they do, so that public opinion may 
be prepared to support the Foreign Office in any firmness it may 
be necessary to manifest. We have been as a nation extremely 
generous in our treatment of France all over the world: in Mada- 
gascar, in Siam, in Tunis, we have abstained from remonstrance or 
irritating criticism, and in every African Settlement we have 
endeavoured to meet her more than half way. It is melancholy 
to have to confess that the policy of conciliation has been a failure, 
and that the more we give the more France grasps. Her Colonial 
policy seems, indeed, to be animated rather by the desire of thwart- 
ing and annoying us than of making new outlets for her population, 
or markets for her goods. This policy of exasperation can doubt- 
less be pursued with impunity up to a certain point, beyond 
which, however, it must be attended with a considerable amount of 
hazard. 


We do not in the least wish to exaggerate the situa- 

Tue NILE tion, and there is nothing more contemptible than 

a bellicose penman, but the Nile Valley Question 

threatens serious friction between the two Powers. Captain Lugard, 
the founder of Uganda, sets forth their relative positions on this 
subject in an article to which we desire to draw particular atten- 
tion. Great Britain has officially and publicly informed the French 
Government, through the medium of Sir Edward Grey (Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs), of our claim, which has been already 
_ recognized by Germany and Italy, to the whole of the Nile Valley , 
. from the Lakes to wherever the territory of the Khedive begins. } 
We claim this by virtue of our work to the South of the Nile, and 
because of our position in Egypt. The French have absolutely no 
locus stand in the Nile Valley,and could only reach it by a filibuster- 
ing expedition coming from the back of nowhere. They have no 
interests within many thousand miles of that region, and could only 
go there in pure vindictiveness to cut off our East African possessions 
from connection with Egypt. Moreover, it is universally recognized 
that control of the Upper Nile involves control of Egypt, which 
depends for its existence on the free flowing of its river, and no 
Power hostile to Egypt, or the trustees of Egypt, can be allowed to 
seat itself on the Upper Nile, which might be diverted to irri- 
gating the desert and the creation of a new Egypt. The desert 
might blossom like a rose, but the old Egypt would become a 
Sahara. We do not suppose France meditates any diabolical 
practical joke of this kind, she probably only threatens “ to annoy 
because she knows it teases”; but, whatever may be her motive, 
Sir Edward Grey’s language in his declaration of the 28th March 
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shows that the British Government recognizes the gravity of the 
position, and is perfectly satisfactory to all who have studied the 
question. He asserted that “the British sphere of influence 
covers the whole of the Nile waterway,” and added that “the 
advance of a French expedition under secret instructions right 
from the other side of Africa into a territory over which our 
claims have been known for so long, would be not merely an 
inconsistent and unexpected act, but it must be perfectly well 
known to the French Government that it would be an unfriendly 
act, and would be so viewed by England.” The French Govern- 
ment has taken practically no notice of this declaration, and any 
morning we may learn that the “unfriendly act” has been com- 
mitted. Surely the most inveterate parochial must see that here 
is a question worthy of his attention? We cannot help feeling 
that Sir Edward Grey’s statement should be immediately backed 
by the physical representation of Great Britain in the Nile Valley— 
two precious months have already been wasted. 


Lord Rosebery and his colleagues have at last 

era tscny attained the virtue of resignation. For many 
months observers have been endeavouring to 

familiarize themselves with such an episode as a Ministerial 
crisis, but now that it has actually come to pass it has caused 
quite a flutter of excitement and surprise, as in spite of the 
many predictions of disaster with which Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues have been assailed, the actual occasion of their collapse 
had not been foreseen by anyone. They were accidentally defeated 
in the House of Commons on June 21st (Midsummer Day), as they 
might have been at any time during the last year—that they 
should have been immune so long is indeed marvellous. The cir- 
cumstances were singularly humiliating. Shortly after four o’clock 
in the afternoon Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, the most efficient 
member of the Cabinet, foreshadowed a very considerable scheme 
of Army Reform, involving among other things the retirement of 
the Duke of Cambridge, and a very considerable modification in 
the position of the Commander-in-Chief. By half-past seven the 
Government had sustained a defeat by a majority of seven (132-125) 
ona motionof Mr.St. John Brodrick’s to reduce the Secretary of State 
for War’s salary by £100 as a protest against our insufficient supply of 
small-arm ammunition. Mr. Brodrick pointed out the diminished 
bill for cordite, and called attention to the prescribed amount of 
ammunition in the Army Regulations, which is 400 rounds per 
man, and quoted Lord Wolseley’s opinion that 480 — per 
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man are requisite. He contrasted this with the notorious short- 
comings in the supply, which he stated to be nothing like 200 
rounds per man. Mr. Brodrick affirmed that he would never have 
brought so uncongenial a subject forward without first “ exhaust- 
ing every influence he could, in public and private, to lay before the 
War Office what he believed to be the dangerous position in which 
we stood.” Mr. Campbell-Bannerman made the stereotyped official 
reply that it would be dangerous to publish the figures, and that 
the Adjutant-General had told him on the previous day “ that in the 
matter of reserve small-arm ammunition we occupied a perfectly 
sound position.” This simply means that the British House of 
Commons cannot be safely entrusted with figures that are common 
knowledge to every foreign Intelligence Department, and it seems 
hardly fair to appeal to the authority of a subordinate in such a 
matter. The Opposition felt very sure of their ground, and Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Goschen all endeavoured to ex- 
tract an assurance from the War Office that the reserve amounted 
to 400 rounds per man, which Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s evasive- 
ness showed clearly it does not. Sir Charles Dilke and Colonel 
Nolan were the only opponents voting with the Unionists. 


The following day Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet met 

ResigNaTion. early and often, and we trust, in the interests of 
posterity, that some faithful diarist has recorded 

their deliberations, There was probably a good deal of plain 
speaking among the disputants before the quasi-heroic resolution 
to tender resignation was arrived at. That evening Lord Rosebery 
proceeded to Windsor jto submit this decision to the Queen, who 
consequently sent her commands to Lord Salisbury on Sunday to 
appear at Windsor on Monday (24th June). Before his interview 
with the Queen the Conservative leader consulted his principal 
colleagues, Mr. Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and so demonstrated the reality of the Unionist Coalition. 
The same afternoon Sir William Harcourt announced the resigna- 
tion of the Ministry in the House of Commons, and spoke with 
great stress, in language of a farewell flavour, of the dignity of 
that assembly which in his leadership he had always sought to 
uphold. Mr. Balfour replied sympathetically, but commented 
severely on the policy of resigning rather than dissolving, and 
spoke in a guarded way of the possible course of events. This is 
the last incident we can notice before going to press, but the 
amateur Cabinet-makers are all busy constructing Cabinets, none 
of which bear an air of vraisemblance, and it is generally as- 
sumed that the Unionists will take office with a view to an 
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immediate dissolution. There is no objection to this course, pro- 
vided the dissolution is not delayed. The Unionists are not called 
upon to make themselves responsible for the conduct of business 
in a hostile House of Commons, and except upon terms will pro- 
bably decline to do so. These matters will, however, all have been 
settled one way or the other before the National Review is in the 
hands of its readers. 


It is assumed that the construction of a Coalition 
Cabinet would be an even more invidious task than 
Cabinet-making usually is, owing to the difficulty 
of adjusting the respective claims of the two allies. We are unable 
to agree with this view owing to (1) the natural vacancies that 
have accrued among Lord Salisbury’s former colleagues; (2) the 
slender claims of all but two or three subordinate Conservatives to 
Cabinet promotion; (3) the modest demand upon Cabinet offices 
preferred by the Liberal Unionists. We will not join the idle 
throng of Ministry-makers, and would suggest that if the Unionists 
elect to take office, the Government should temporarily consist of 
Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Chamberlain. An Administration fully stereotyped previous to a 
General Election might be attended with the most inconvenient 
consequences. 


A COALITION 
CABINET. 


It appears that Mr. Gladstone since his supposed 

MR. oa retirement from public life has had a “ pairing” 
arrangement with Mr. Charles Villiers, the much- 
respected Father of the House of Commons. The Times pro- 
duced a “crisis” in the middle of June by announcing that the 
ex-Premier had intimated to the Ministerial Whips a desire to 
break his pair, as he wished to keep an open mind upon the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill) This was taken to be tantamount to a 
withdrawal of his “ moral support” from the policy of the Cabinet, 
and it set the quidnuncs all agog. A rickety Government lives 
in an atmosphere of panics, and every crisis is expected to be the 
last—so with this one. For our part we cannot conceive that it 
should matter to sober people whether Mr. Gladstone approves or 
not of the efforts of his former colleagues to escape from the 
impasse in which his crazy adoption of Home Rule involved them. 
It subsequently transpired (in response to a frantic telegrain from 
the apprehensive editor of The Westminster Gazette) that Mr. 
Gladstone was innocent of any intention to strike a backhander 
at the Cabinet, and that the pairing arrangement had been tempor- 
arily put an end to by the Treasury Whips without any request from 
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him, in consequence of their belief that certain clauses of the Welsh 
Disestablishment did not meet with his approval. We trust the 
incident may be good electioneering business for the Unionists: 
as it appears otherwise to be ineffably trivial. Thank Heaven, Mr. 
Gladstone’s opportunities for injuring his country are over; his 
projects are at a very low ebb, and he would consult his own dig- 
nity best if he strictly adhered to private life. On the other hand, 
Unionists have successfully encountered his perilous attack on 
the unity of the nation, their cause is winning all along the line, 
and we cannot sympathize with the desire to represent their policy 
as having in any respect the sanction of the most mischievous poli- 
tician of the century. Mr. Gladstone, however, adores advertise- 
ment, and newspapers require “copy,” so it may be idle to protest 
against these continued alarms and excursions. 


The Bill promulgated by the committee appointed 

So QuUNTARY by the Archbishops to consider the disquieting 
position of our Voluntary Schools is of more 

interest than any of the futile measures endeavouring to attract 
the wandering attention of the House of Commons. The Times 
of June 8th gives a useful epitome of this measure, which provides 
that in place of the existing grants made by the Education 
Department to elementary schools, a fixed annual sum shall be 
paid to cover the salaries of teachers, whose number, qualifica- 
tion, and salaries are to be determined by the Department. 
Their “appointment, control, and dismissal” is to remain with 
local managers; but an appeal against dismissal will lie to the 
Department, whose decision in the case of a Board School teacher 
shall be final. But in the case of a Voluntary School teacher the 
dismissal, “if based upon religious grounds,” may not be cancelled 
by the Department, except with the approval of the authorities of 
the religious denomination with which the school is connected. 
The Bill, of which this is the main feature, deserves the most 
careful attention, as it is the outcome of prolonged deliberation 
on the part of the supporters of Religious Education, and is the 
first serious suggestion of legislation in the interests of Voluntary 
Schools. It frankly recognizes the difficulty of obtaining aid from 
the rates, a policy which is distrusted as involving, or at any rate 
risking, an encroachment on the present managers’ position. The 
promotors of this Bill aspire to readjust the relations between 
the two sets of schools by imposing an additional financial burden 
on the State, which is to pay the teachers in the denominational 
Voluntary Schools as it now does those in the undenominational 
Board Schools, but while exercising full authority over the latter 
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we gather its control of the former is to be confined to a decision 
as to whether their dismissal for alleged inefficiency in secular 
matters is unjust. The managers of a Voluntary School are’ to 
appoint, control, and dismiss teachers, and no interference with 
the dismissal will be possible if it is alleged to rest “ upon religious 
grounds.” There is a popular British prejudice in favour of allow- 
ing the people who pay the piper (in this case the State) to call 
the tune, and the Archbishop’s Committee, at the first blush, appear 
to be running counter to this ingrained idea. However, it is of 
vital importance to the nation that the joint system of Board 
and Voluntary Schools should be maintained, it would be fatal 
to permit the latter to be squeezed out of existence by the 
former, and we should most cordially support this Bill if it offered 
the only hope of salvation. It may be irritating to point out that 
if good Churchmen devoted a tithe of what they spend on horse- 
racing (which is probably quite as injurious to the nation as re- 
ligious training is elevating) to the support of their schools, the 
situation would be saved—but it is none the less true. 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have 


THE , discussed the proposals of their Committee in an 
ARCHBISHOPS’ . . 
“Apvice.” important and extremely moderate document 


styled an “Advice.” They describe the position 
of the schools as one of “difficulty, but not of despondency,” the 
gravity being most apparent in those districts where good wages 
had long allowed high fees which have been cut down by free educa- 
tion, which “has left contracted resources in the hands of managers 
at the very time when the Department calls for increasing, how- 
ever reasonable, expenditure on many heads.” They add :— 


‘* We make, on behalf of the Voluntary Schools, no claim for exceptional indul- 
gence. We ask for that equal treatment which will enable us to maintain the 
vast system of Voluntary Schools, which, saving the public exchequer at least two 
millions a year, has borne the chief burden of the education of the labouring popu- 
lation. 

‘* Passing over the mere justice of exemption from local rating on our school 
buildings, and of permission to receive the full grant earned, we seek a wider 
measure of justice in that competition with Board Schools which has been forced 
on us against the original intent of the Act of 1870. 

‘** We wholly agree with our Committee that the payments made for all teachers 
(whether in Voluntary or Board Schools) should come from the Treasury. The 
amount of all such salaries should be determined by the Department, and not be 
matter of mischievous competition between schools.” 


They accept the principle laid down by the Committee, but they 
are cautious as to the particular form it takes in the Bill, which 
they speak of, upon this point, as deserving “ careful consideration, 
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with a view to formulating such scheme (or such modification of: 
it) as may in practical shape be presented for the consideration of 
the Legislature.” They consider that the appointments of teachers 
should receive the approval of the Department. The Advice con- 
tains a most earnest exhortation to Churchmen not to relax their 
support of Church schools :— 


‘* Meanwhile nothing can be more essential than to remember that in any settle- 
ment of the education question the terms which would be obtained by Church 
schools will depend on their then strength and efficiency. 

‘It is, therefore, of first importance that we should not weaken our present 
strong position by the surrender of a single Church school, or allow ourselves to 
fancy that any money now spent on our Church schools will be wasted. 

‘* The more that Churchmen contribute the stronger every day grows the posi- 
tion of -the Church in this great question and the stronger their claim for a re- 
adjustment of the present Educational Acts, which, in many cases, press unfairly 
on parents who desire definite religious teaching for their children. 

‘*If Voluntary Schools became, through the falling-off of subscriptions and 
reliance on Government help, voluntary only in name, their claim to freedom 
would be held to lapse. 

‘«The situation is not now so difficult as in 1871, when anxious Churchmen pre- 
dicted that after ten years not a single Voluntary School would be left. The 
return of the Committee shows that in these twenty-four years the attendance in 
Voluntary Schools has doubled, the voluntary contributions have doubled, and 
there are more children in Voluntary Schools than in Board Schools ; that within 
the last two-and-a-half years more than half a million has been freely spent in 
meeting structural and sanitary demands properly made by the Department on 
our managers. The school buildings are in a better condition than they have 
ever been before. This should help to make our position impregnable.” 


Lord Salisbury, who is the firmest as he is the 

-...... most powerful friend of Voluntary Schools in 
Opinion. __ political life, discussed their position with reference 

to the new departure at a meeting presided over 

by the Archbishop of Canterbury on June 12th. While express- 
ing the utmost sympathy with those who are anxious to relieve 
“the tremendous strain” under which Churchmen are placed, 
Lord Salisbury is evidently not very sanguine of the future of the 
Archbishops’ Bill, and spoke of the educational conflict as a “ kind 
of triangular duel.” He distinguished between the combatants as 
follows: “ There are religionists who care most of all for religious 
education; there are a small but eager body of educationists who 
care much for education and comparatively little for religion ; and 
there are, most important of all, the economists, who want what is 
done to be done as cheaply as possible, and to spare the Exchequer 
and the rates. We must expect that each of these three voices 
will be heard, and my fear is that the Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer of the future may look somewhat askance at the liabilities 
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them.” He concluded by enforcing two points upon his audience, 
and it is clear that he judges the possibilities of the situation 
somewhat differently from the Archbishops, (1) The necessity of 
capturing the Board Schools, “in the first instance, under the 
existing law, and then under a better law, which shall place you 
under no religious disability”; (2) The advisability of relying 
upon “a powerful staff,” such as the generosity of Churchmen 
rather than upon such a “ broken reed ” as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Lord Salisbury is not given to preaching, so he made 
no direct appeal to racing Churchmen, but we devoutly hope they 
will come to the rescue of the schools. 


A keen and humorous controversy has arisen out 

be rng of the affection of Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet for the 

memory of Oliver Cromwell, of all people, to whom 

they proposed to erect a statue in the Parliamentary precincts, for 
which purpose the House of Commons was asked to provide £500. 
The Irish Members lashed themselves into a frenzy at the sugges- 
tion, and Mr. W. Redmond had the satisfaction of denouncing the 
Protector as “a canting, hypocritical murderer,” who slaughtered 
for the sake of slaughter, quite as though he were a modern Irish 
Secretary. Mr. Hayden, another Parnellite, suggested that, if the 
interests of history were at stake, Cromwell’s “great rival, Owen 
Roe O’Neill,” should likewise have a statue. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer endeavoured to soothe the rising animosity of the 
tribal Irish by inviting them “to look at this matter in a broad 
spirit,’ Cromwell being “ one of the greatest characters in English 
history, and one of the greatest rulers who ever carried the fame 
of Britain’s name to every part of the habitable globe.” How the 
world of topsy-turvydom must envy the picture of Sir William 
Harcourt masquerading as a British Jingo to conciliate disaffected 
Irishmen! Mr. Balfour intervened with an inimitable little speech, 
in which he expressed approval of commemorating the memories 
of great men even when we condemn many of their acts, but 
wondered at this exclusive selection of Cromwell, and sought for 
the animating motive of the Government. “The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has disassociated himself from Cromwell’s Irish 
policy. Is it then because Cromwell was a Jingo that he 
admires him? Is it because Cromwell had the most spirited 
foreign policy of any ruler of England that the right hon. gentle- 
man thinks him worthy of special favour? Is it because 
Cromwell was a great soldier that the military spirit of the 
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right hon. gentleman is stirred within him? Or is it because 
Cromwell put a summary termination to the existence of this 
House?” If Cromwell is to have a statue, why not Strafford, 
whose “dominating personality” impresses itself upon all who 
read about him? “Why have the Government, in travelling over 
the field of English history, selected Cromwell, who is the only 
man who absolutely succeeded in up-rooting our whole Parlia- 
mentary system?” On the whole, Mr. Balfour, while willing to 
subscribe to a statue of Cromwell, decided that, in the absence of 
any general principle, and in the face of invincible Irish hatred, 
“ this is not a very felicitous way of spending public money,” and 


opposed the vote, which was only carried by a majority of 15 
(152—187). 


So seriously aggrieved were the Nationalists at the 

ovo l8IsH proposed honour to their arch-antipathy that on 
the Report stage Mr. Justin McCarthy felt im- 

pelled to move the reduction of the vote, as titular leader of the 
Anti-Parnellites. The Parnellites were very angry at thus having 
the wind taken out of their sails, and joined lustily in the hue-and- 
ery. Mr. Morley, on behalf of the Government, gave way in a speech 
which led to another entertaining encounter with Mr. Balfour, who 
azain scored heavily, and incidentally showed how much better 
he understands the Irish character than his antagonist. The latter 
expressed his astonishment “that the fires of two-and-a-half cen- 
turies ago still burn with such intense heat,” and after repudiating 
Cromwell’s Irish policy, he did not soothe his Irish supporters by 
saying: “What Cromwell had in his mind when he was carrying 
out these ruthless measures of his was the incorporation of Ireland 
in a United Kingdom. He went the wrong way about it. As has 
been said, he either confiscated too much or he exterminated too 
little.” Mr, Morley went on to glorify Cromwell as the “head of 
the State,” and “ the founder of the naval greatness of this country,” 
and as “a ruler and a prince who held the head of England higher, 
who made her power in Europe greater, than it ever was before, and 
as great as it has ever been since.” Mr. Morley also announced 
that Cromwell “moulded modern England.” To the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Irish reference Mr. Balfour replied in a profoundly wise 
passage, which is well worth taking to heart: “ Anyone who has 
not realized that the whole history of Ireland consists of memories, 
not only of 250 years old, but of 500 years old, has not yet begun, 
| venture to say, to understand Irish history. The Irish question 
does not deal with present realities; it deals with memories; it is 
based on memories, stimulated on memories, and fed on memories; 
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and unless we realize that, whether we agree or do not agree, we 
fail to understand ‘the position they occupy.” Mr. Balfour dealt 
with the “head of the State” argument, by suggesting that it 
would involve another £500 for a statue of Richard Cromwell. A 
promising feature of the debate was an excellent and effective piece 
of banter on the part of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who is, perhaps, 
the only young man in politics likely to become a really first rate 
speaker. He supported the statue to Cromwell, who had known 
how to suppress a House of Commons “that had long outstayed 
its welcome.” The vote was rescinded by a majority of 137 
(220—83). The English Radicals were exceedingly sore at this 
result, but The Daily Chronicle has consoled them by raising a sub- 
scription in honour of the Protector. 


Five by-elections were decided during the period 
under review, beginning with Warwick and Lea- 
tnington (where, after an acute crisis, Mr. George Peel, the Liberal 
Unionist candidate, very wisely and honourably withdrew) and 
ending with Inverness-shire. It would be difficult to say which 
of these two contests has been most depressing to the Glad- 
stonians—the split at Leamington looked so promising of mischief 
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to the Unionist Alliance, while their capture of Inverness-shire is 
one of the most pregnant incidents of this Parliament. The 
Speaker’s seat would probably have been lost by anyone but 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who had a most difficult local situation to 
deal with; the Liberal Unionists being very sere at the retirement 
of their adopted candidate, while there was a disposition on the 
part of many Conservative electors to sulk in their tents, rather 
than promote a Liberal Unionist victory. In fact it was a situa- 
tion apparently created for the purpose of testing the very quali- 
ties for which Mr. Alfred Lyttelton is so famous. Both Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Unionists rallied splendidly to him, and his 
majority of 580 shows how completely the breach between them 
was healed. Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Nelson (who left no stone 
unturned to get his admirers to support Mr. Lyttelton) have 
placed the Unionist Party under a special obligation. Warwick 
looked very “ nasty” at one time, and a miscarriage would have 
given the mischief-makers future opportunities for damaging the 
cause they profess to believe in. The Gladstonians wisely ab- 
stained from contesting Croydon, where Mr. Ritchie consequently 
had a walk-over, in succession to Mr. Sidney Herbert, now Lord 
Pembroke, or the Chorley division of Lancashire, where Lord 
Balcarres was the lucky candidate, in succession to the late General 
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Fielden. However, they fiercely assailed the seat Lord Selborne so 
reluctantly resigned in Edinburgh, and seemed to be hopeful of 
carrying it owing to the electioneering ability of their candidate’s 
wife, Mrs. Murray, who with the candidate (the Master of Elibank) 
had been very early in the field, while the Unionists were looking 
on at Lord Selborne’s gallant struggle against fate. Fortunately, the 
Unionist champion, Mr. Lewis MaclIver carried far too many guns 
for the other side, being a really witty, original, and imperturbable 
speaker of unusual political grasp—qualities which are appreciated 
in Edinburgh—and he romped in by 708 votes, doing even better 
than Lord Wolmer in 1892. The last fight was in Inverness-shire, 
where the impulsive Dr. Macgregor had created a vacancy owing 
to the slender prospect of Crofter legislation being effected by this 
Parliament ; here the Unionist, a leading Scotch landlord, Mr. 
Baillie of Dochfour, was actually victorious by 650 votes (3,164 to 
2,514) over his Gladstonian opponent, Mr. Macrae. In 1892 Dr. 
Macgregor won the seat for the Gladstonians by 329, on a poll of 
similar size. 


Nasrulla Khan, otherwise the Shahzada of Afghani- 

Bg hi -thad stan, second son of the Ameer, has been spending 
some weeks in England. He has been received 

from the first with the utmost pomp and ceremonial, and is lodged 
at Government expense in a palatial residence in Park Lane. The 
Queen has given him audience at Windsor, and the Royal Family 
generally have paid him every attention. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales accompanied him to the Derby. He attended the 
Military Tournament at Islington, and a polo match at Hurling- 
ham. Then he went down the Thames and visited the Docks 
and great steamships—stopping on his passage down the river to 
admire the stupendous mechanism of the new Tower Bridge, the 
heavy bascules of which were raised and lowered for his benefit. 
All the vessels were decorated in his honour ; of course, he went 
to the Guildhall, and was entertained by the Lord Mayor; and the 
ovation he received in the streets gratified and astonished him. 
A review of 18,000 troops was held in his honour at Aldershot, 
the Duke of Connaught being in command, and the Prince of 
Wales present. On the 9th he started off on a tour of ten days 
in the provinces, visiting Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Carlisle, Newcastle, and Leeds. He inspected factories, 
cotton-mills, and glass-works. At Sir William Armstrong’s works 
he showed great interest in the trials of mountain-guns and 
howitzers. It seems his father, the Ameer, is kept fully informed 
by mail and telegraph of every movement of his son; the tele- 
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grams on arrival at Peshawur being forwarded on by special bare- 
footed runners. The Ameer is reported to be greatly pleased at 
the reception of the Shahzada, and his visit is to be prolonged. 
If this is so our hospitality is requited. It is to be hoped 
that the Prince’s taste will be consulted by his cicerone in the 
selection of sights. 


There was some irony in the circumstance that the 
= as Minister for War should have announced the re- 
or CamBripcE. tirement of the Duke of Cambridge from the office 
of Commander-in-Chief of the army, in blissful 
ignorance that he would within three hours after have to announce 
his own retirement. It has always been felt after the report of the 
Hartington Commission, which condemned “ an excessive centrali- 
zation of responsibility in the person of the Commander-in-Chief,” 
that the popular Duke was in rather an anomalous position. His 
post was, so to speak, condemned: but it was felt that his long and 
valuable services entitled him to select his own time for retiring. 
He was still, notwithstanding his age, doing good service. Radicals 
of the Morton type, whose principles are founded on an ignorance 
of actual circumstances, were under the delusion that the Duke 
held his high office solely on account of his Royal birth, but what 
kept him there really was his professional zeal and knowledge, and 
his administrative ability. He had also a delightful bonhomie, 
which endeared him to all those who came into contact with him. 
Nothing disqualified him for the post of Commander-in-Chief but 
his age, and that has only done so recently. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, in announcing his resignation, pronounced a credit- 
able and well-deserved eulogy on the Duke, from which we select 
the following passage :— 


‘* His Royal Highness has been at the head of the army for the unexampled 
term of thirty-nine years. During all that time he has devoted all his energies 
and abilities—ihe whole of his life, in fact—to its service. He has become iden- 
tified with the army. The army in all its ranks has seen in him a true friend, 
and, as he himself, [ am sure, would like to be considered, a faithful servant. 
It has recognized in himsome of the most characteristic qualities of our country- 
men, The army has been, in an ever-increasing degree, proud of the Duke, as he 
is called, and fond of the Duke ; and if the time has now come, as come sooner or 
later it must, when his active career shall cease, he will be followed in his retire- 
ment throughout the army by a universal sentiment of gratitude, sympathy, and 
regret. I say nothing of the Duke of Cambridge’s extraordinary familiarity 
with all the details of the military profession, and especially with the traditions, 
duties, practices, and requirements of our own army—a familiarity in which, 
probably, no officer in the service could equal him. I say nothing of his industry, 
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of the energy which he displays in an unflagging degree, even at the advanced age 
which he has now reached, and which can be gauged by any reader of the daily 
newspapers who follows his Royal Highness’s engagements week after week. | 
wish to speak rather of other qualities which the Duke of Cambridge brings to the 
service of his country, and which appeal especially to us as Members of Parlia- 
ment. There are two qualities which, in my opinion, are the most important 
that any public man, and especially any public servant, can enjoy. One of them 
is supposed to be inborn, though I doubt it; the other is acquired. They come, 
in my opinion, before talent ; they are better than zeal ; they make genius useful ; 
they fertilize eloquence. They are as rare as they are essential ; they are con- 
stantly spoken of, but never defined. We know them by the vague titles of 
common-sense and knowledge of the world.” 


Mr. Balfour, in following the Secretary of State for War, spoke of 
the Duke’s “ bright example of single-minded devotion to the ser- 
vice of his country” and of his continuous exertions to improve 
the lot of the private soldier. 


Everyone who wishes to appreciate our position 

—,. —e in East Africa must familiarize himself with 
EMPIRE. Captain Lugard’s The Rise of Our East African 
Empire (2 vols., 8vo, William Blackwood & Sons, 

Edinburgh), which, unlike many other books on Africa, is written 
in very readable English. Without this substratum of information 
it will be found by no means easy to understand the late Govern- 
ment’s policy which Sir Edward Grey (then Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs) expounded on 13th June. The territory is popu- 
larly known as Uganda, and “ the Uganda Question ” has been with 
us some time. In reality, Uganda is the interior high ground ad- 
joining the Lake Victoria Nyanza, and is, physically speaking, only 
a very small part of our new dominions, of which, however, it 
forms the keystone. It is between 3,000 and 6,000 feet above sea- 
level, and about 800 miles from its port, Mombasa. Experts have 
formed a high opinion of its commercial possibilities. Our main 
business in Uganda has been suppressing slave-raiding, and so 
checking at the fountain-head one of the most fertile feeders of the 
slave-trade. Our withdrawal would give a great fillip to this in- 
famous traffic. In the absence of a railway from Mombasa, how- 
ever, it is ditficult to maintain an efficient inland administration, 
and quite impossible to open up the country for trade, as it is a 
three weeks’ journey from the coast to the Lake country. The 
chief provisions of the “settlement” are as follows: (1) The construc- 
tion of a railway from Mombasa to Uganda “ without unnecessary 
delay” ; (2) the East African Company is bought out for £250,000 by 
the British Government, but the Treasury only finds £50,000 of this, 
the remainder being contributed by the Sultanate of Zanzibar, 
which receives in return “the ten-mile strip” along the coast, 
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originally conceded to the Company; (3) a separate administra- 
tion is to be established in Uganda, whose Commissioner, Mr. Ber- 
bury, will report direct to the Foreign Office, while the rest of the 
mainland, including “the ten-mile strip” (of which the Sultanate 
retains possession), the former Witu Protectorate, and the hinter- 
land between Uganda and the coast, will be administered by an 
official reporting to our Consul-General at Zanzibar; (4) the Sul- 
tanate of Zanzibar, as will be gathered from the preceding para- 
graphs, is to be preserved. We have no space to criticize this 
policy in detail, but there are three formidable objections to it 
which should be fully considered: (a) the railway is approved of, 
but after three years’ delay there is no excuse for not construct- 
ing it at once; (b) there is no object in preserving the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar, as the Sultan is a mere puppet in our hands, and a 
most inconvenient and confusing institution with his nominal 
sovereignty; (c) Zanzibar is a whole day’s journey from the main- 
land which is placed under the authority of its Consul-General, 
who has already got his hands full, and it would be far better to 
dissever the mainland from such useless supervision. 


Monsieur Hanotaux’s speech of Monday, June 10th, 

eget can only be treated as an official announcement 
‘of an alliance established between France and 

Russia. It must be remembered that the speech was written 
out and read, therefore it was deliberate. He quoted in it the 
following telegram, which had been sent by the French Govern- 
ment to its Ambassador at St. Petersburg in reply to an invita- 
tion to support Russia in the East :—“ France places her alliances 
in the front rank of her considerations. We have therefore decided 
to support the views of the Imperial Government as regards the 
conditions of peace between China and Japan.” This is the first 
time that the term “alliance ” has been used officially to describe 
the relation between these Powers. It is to be hoped that the 
British Government realizes the gravity of the situation, and that 
it will not allow its sense of responsibility to be impaired by any 
doubts concerning its authority to act without reference to a sup- 
posed mandate from an omniscient “people.” The great bulk of 
people can be trusted always to confirm sensible conduct. Mons. 
Ribot and Hanotaux take the whole responsibility of acting and of 
contracting alliances under a so-called Democratic Republic, with- 
out pretending to consult the “People.” In foreign affairs the 
French Democracy means Ribot and Hanotaux, and so it should 
be. We are sorry to see The Spectator, which is certainly one 
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of our wisest counsellors in the Press, surrendering to current 


phraseology so far as to say “the people would not allow the 
Government to join the Triple Alliance.” 


Our own view is that if the Prime Minister of 
RORMIGN OFFICE England—whether it be Lord Rosebery or Lord 
Salisbury—be convinced that the isolation of 
England is menacing, and that peace is likely to be preserved by 
means of an alliance, he is justified in forming one upon his own 
responsibility and that of his Cabinet. We believe that, after the 
imprudent declaration of Monsieur Hanotaux, it is expedient Eng- 
land should join the Triple Alliance. It is not at all unlikely that 
a Franco-Russian joint note may be addressed to England upon 
our position in Egypt. A critical situation might be easily created, 
which France, backed by an ally, would risk if England remained 
isolated, and it may be that a continental alliance on our part can 
alone preserve peace. To France we can only say, “ Tu I’as voulu.” 
We would rather remain aloof from alliance, but we cannot blind 
ourselves to the gathering animosity of the French, nor to the danger- 
ous position we occupy since Russia has placed herself under an 
obligation to them, and may be called on to render service for 
service. Our position in Egypt is rendered all the more difficult 
because the youthful Khedive apparently countenances French 
intrigue against British authority. 


We confess to some sympathy with Russia in the 
Russa, CHINA, attitude she took up upon the original terms of 
AND JAPAN. P Up g1 

peace imposed by Japan, which included the ces- 

sion of the peninsula of Liau-Tung with Port Arthur. There is 
very often an unreasoning animosity displayed by Englishmen to- 
wards Russia which much resembles the animosity displayed by 
French politicians and journalists towards England. Russia re- 
quires a warm-water port as a terminus for her Trans-Siberian 
railway; that is to say, a port which is not ice-bound during the 
winter. And why not? It is a perfectly legitimate object. The 
ambitions of other great Powers have to be tolerated. We should 
not be in the least disturbed if Russia obtained Port Arthur. It 
was a diplomatic triumph on her part to secure the co-operation of 
France and Germany in warning Japan off Manchuria. Japan, it 
now appears, behaved incautiously. It seems that Germany gave 
her warning in a friendly manner early in March (the treaty of 
peace between China and Japan was concluded on April 20th) 
that annexation on the mainland would be opposed by a coalition 
of European Powers, but she paid no attention to it, and received, 
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therefore, the rebuff which she merited. She complains of being 
robbed of the fruits of her victory, but, knowing her fleet could not 
cope with the more formidable forces of Russia and France, she 
submitted. We care little as to how China pays her indemnity, 
whether by Russian or French agency. We had rather see Russia’s 
responsibilities exercised in China than elsewhere, but the arrange- 
ments between France and Russia for raising the loan indicate the 
closeness of the Franco-Russian alliance. 


It has not been decided as we write whether we 
CHITRAL. are to hold Chitral or to retire. We entirely 
endorse the views admirably expressed by Mr. 


George Curzon in his letter published in The Times of June 15th. 
He says :— 


‘* Among the eminent persons who are now urging retreat there is not one who 
has ever been within 150 miles of Chitral. On the other hand, I challenge them 
to produce from among the officers, officials, or other persons who have actually 
visited the northern frontier and been to Chitral, a single dissentient voice as to 
the folly of evacuation. If generals are to be heard, one would like the opinion 
of Sir W. Lockhart, who was the first to open up British relations with Chitral in 
1885, and who has a now unique experience of war with the Pathans, If civilians 
are to be consulted, why not ask the views of the successive Presidents of Kashmir 
since 1885, who have had Chitral beneath their control.” 


Lord Roberts has told us that the successful defence of India must 
depend upon the attitude of the border tribes, and he added :— 


‘*They must be dealt with as a weapon of the utmost value to that side which 
can secure their co-operation. Is it sound policy to leave this horde of mountain 
warriors free to intrigue against us? Is it wise to make a present of such grand 
fighting material to one’s possible opponent?” 


On the other side of the controversy it is inquired 


‘whether it is wise to annihilate the defences which nature has furnished to 
us against the invader by opening out and cultivating this barren country by 


forming depéts of supplies in these wild tracts, and by constructing military roads 
in these pathless wastes.” 


Mr. George Curzon pertinently disposes of this argument by 
remarking that it would 


‘preclude the construction of communications, either by road or rail, with the 
frontier of any country, on the ground that they might some day be utilized by 
anenemy. India has not become more vulnerable since a road was made through 
the Kyber or a tunnel pierced beneath the Khojack. The positive advantage of 
good roads for defence is enormously in excess of their hypothetical danger for 


offence.” 
Then there is the attractive image of the “ Buffer State,” but to 


leave a territory alone, inhabited by tribes perpetually at feud with 
VOL. XXV. 
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each other, and to call it a Buffer State does not necessarily create 
what the name implies. It is as likely as not to become a base 
of operations for an astute enemy. Chitral has not the unity or 
stability of existence, like Afghanistan, to be capable of acting . 
as a Buffer State between two great powers—and Buffer States are 
after all only temporary expedients. In the long run they dis- 
appear. 


Turning to the Armenian Question, we here find a 
ARMENIA AND grave situation. The Porte is stubborn and restive 
; under the demands of the Powers; we see no al- 
ternative but an uncompromising firmness on their part. We have 
great confidence in the British Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir 
Philip Currie, who is not a sentimentalist, and is the last person to 
be affected by hysterical zealots. It is probably his policy to sup- 
port the Turk in Europe, but in spite of this he has been unable to 
resist the overwhelming evidence of Turkish misdeeds in Armenia, 
and the necessity of European intervention. Sir Ashmead Bartlett, 
our own Deloncle, raves about “coercing” Turkey, “ our natural 
ally.” If Turkey be our natural ally and depends upon us some- 
what for protection, this is all the more reason for insisting upon 
the civilization of her government. The Sultan’s sole policy con- 
sists in playing off one great Power against another; he has dis- 
covered their jealousies, and knows how to inflame them. It is to 
be hoped that no intrigue will be allowed to upset the agreement, 
so far maintained, between England, France, and Russia. We wish 
this question settled upon (if the word be permissible) humane 
principles. The Sultan’s last piea is that his “sovereign rights” 
be not impaired. Unfortunately this is just what has to be done. 
His authority is insufficient to compel reforms; of this we have 
an illustration in Macedonia. Nothing can be more ideal than the 
paper decrees and safeguards which are supposed to govern that 
province, and nowhere in the Turkish Empire do abuses and cor- 
ruption flourish more vigorously. Whatsoever dissensions are 
likely to arise between Russia, France, and England upon other 
questions, there is no reason why they should not remain united 
upon Armenia, and their union cannot fail to be effective in its 
object. 


At the invitation of the German Emperor, the 


THE Navies of the World were invited to take part in 
CELEBRATION : : 
ar Kie,. the ceremony of opening the new canal which con- 


nects the North Sea with the Baltic. The enter- 
prise is certainly one for Germany and the northern nations to 
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rejoice over from a commercial point of view: while its strategical 
value to Germany is obvious. The Emperor dearly loves a page- 
ant, and he must have been‘highly delighted with the display he 
arranged and presided over, to say nothing of the gratification he 
derived from the popular welcome he received at Hamburg. 
Fourteen different nations were represented by their respective 
ships of war. The Emperor played his own part in the most 
creditable manner, seizing every occasion for dwelling on the 
pacific character of the new enterprise being celebrated. Speak- 
ing at the Rathaus in Hamburg, after remarking that “seas con- 
nected and did not separate”—a fine saying to have put in his 
mouth,—he declared that the mighty ironclad fleets which lay in 
Kiel Harbour were also typical of peace and of the co-operation of 
all the nations of Europe in the mission of civilization. This is 
perhaps, an extravagant statemo2nt, as it is hard to conceive a col- 
lection of material more typical of war. It is indeed only peace- 
ful so far as it inspires a dread of war. The festivities were a great 
success. It is a pity the French and Russians availed themselves 
of the entertainment to make a political demonstration, which 
they affected by arranging that their fleets should meet outside 
and enter Kiel Harbour together. Another note of discord was 
struck by a refusal of the French Admiral to allow French crews 
to accept an invitation to dinner from the crews of two German 
men-of-war. 


The Emperor led off a procession of vessels through 
THE Procession the new canal on Thursday morning, the 20th June. 
THROUGH THE ° 

Batic CanaL, The Imperial yacht, the Hohenzollern, started at 
break of day, and was followed by twenty-three 

vessels. The Hohenzollern emerged on the Baltic side at 1 o'clock, 
having occupied nine hours in the passage. As the vessel passed 
into Kiel Harbour she was greeted with manned yards amid the 
thunder of salutes on the part of the assembled fleets. There was 
a considerable pause after the arrival of the Hohenzollern and the 
Kaiseradler. This was because the third vessel, the Nuwiser Wil- 
helm II., a ship of 7,000 tons, had fouled her screw in the bed of 
the Canal and thus rendered her engines helpless. She was ulti- 
mately extricated and brought down the remainder of the Canal by 
a couple of tugs. Her freight consisted of various reigning German 
Princes, German Diplomatists, and the Ministers of State. She 
only arrived at Holtenau, the Baltic terminus, at 4.30. At 5 o’clock 
the Osborne appeared, with the Duke of York on board. Another 
English vessel in the procession was the Admiralty yacht En- 
chantress, carrying Vice-Admiral Lord Walter Kerr and his staff. 

38° 
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There were Russian, French, Italian, Spanish, Austrian, Scandina- 
vian, Danish, Dutch, Roumanian, Turkish, and United States 
vessels in the Canal procession. The last vessel through arrived 
at the Baltic end at about 8 o’clock in the evening. As the French 
cruiser Swrcouf, with the French Admiral on board, passed places 
along the Canal she was greeted by the bands on shore with the 
“ Marseillaise ”—a well-meant effort to be friendly. 


The result of the Italian General Election was 

ETALIAN favourable to Signor Crispi. Signor Cavallotti’s 
campaign of slander against him rallied the 

country to his side. Speaking roughly it may be said he is sup- 
ported by some 300 to 200. This is allowing for possible defec- 
tions from the Ministerialists, for it seems to be a common trick in 
Italy for candidates to pose as Government supporters in order to 
secure Official assistance. On coming to the Chamber they un- 
mask and appear in their true colours and oppose the Government. 
A shocking instance of Italian ferocity was exemplified in the 
murder of Signor Luigi Ferrari, ex-Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. He was shot at night-time as he was returning 
home and was at the door of his residence. His death is attribut- 
able to the incitement to violence on the part of the extreme 
party. The Times says he was the only Socialist member who 
attracted the sympathy of all parties by the sincerity with which 
he advocated the interests of the proletariat. “He not only sacri- 
ficed an assured political position to his convictions, and gave a 
large part of his fortune to the practical demonstration of his 
sincerity, but he also repudiated the employment of illegal 
methods in political warfare.” The Italian Parliament was 
opened by the King on June 10th. The Socialist Deputies, 
some seventeen in number, remained absent. It is needless to say 
that, as Italy is on the verge of bankruptcy, financial measures 
were the most important topic of the King’s speech. Baron Son- 
nino made his Budget speech on June 13th. It was received with 
favour by all the sober Deputies of the Chamber, and fortunately 
they constitute a majority. On June 19th there was a disgraceful 
scene in the House. When Signor Crispi rose to reply to various 
attacks which had been made on him, he was received with a tor- 
rent of ejaculations and insults. A scrimmage took place between 
the members, and the staircase leading to the upper benches was 
densely packed with a fighting crowd. The President seemed to be 
incapable of restraining the tumult, and left the chair. He returned 
presently, however, and adjourned the Chamber. As the result of 
this scene a motion was introduced on the following day to in- 
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crease the stringency of the regulations for preserving order in the 
House. This will no doubt be adopted by the majority. Turbu- 


lent minorities cannot be allowed to suppress representative govern- 
ment. 


The publication of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s biography of 
his brother* has been the chief literary event of the 
month. Nowadays, when our easy-going reviewers 
are so prolific in their praise of the second and third rate, and 
the reading world is introduced to several fresh “ masterpieces ” 
every week, it is exceedingly difficult to know what to say of a 
really first rate book, as every competent judge must pronounce 
this biography to be. It is not easy to epitomize its merits in a note. 
Moreover, we reserve it for the fuller consideration of Sir Frederick 
Pollock in the August National Review. Its strength and attrac- 
tiveness are, perhaps, due to the indomitable and sterling force of 
character of the Judge, in combination with the really consum- 
mate literary skill, the unrivalled delicacy of touch and taste of 
the biographer. It has evidently been a labour of affection, but no 
difficulty that ought not to be ignored has been ignored, and the 
reader is allowed to pronounce a perfectly cool judgment on the 
main events of Sir FitzJames Stephen’s vigorous career. We 
reluctantly confine ourselves to one extract, which, however, gives 
a fair conception of the temper of the book :— 


Mr. LESLIE 
STEPHEN’s Book. 


‘«The impression made upon his contemporaries by a man of strong and noble 
character is something which cannot be precisely estimated, but which we often 
feel to be invaluable. The best justification of biography in general is that it may 
strengthen and diffuse that impression. That at any rate is the spirit in which I 
have written this book. I have sought to show my brother as he was. 
Whatever may be thought of FitzJames’ judgments of men and things, it must be 
granted that he may be called, in the emphatic and lofty sense of the word, a true 
man. In the dark and bewildering game of life he played his part with unfalter- 
ing courage and magnanimity. He was a man not only in masculine vigour of 
mind and body, but in the masculine strength of affection, which was animated 
and directed to work by strenuous moral convictions. If I have failed to show 
that, I have made a failure indeed ; but I hope that I cannot have altogether 
failed to produce some likeness of a character so strongly marked and so well 
known to me from my earliest infancy.” 


* The Life of Sir James FitzJamzs Stephen, Bart,, K.C.S.T. A Judge of the 
High Court of Justice. By his Brother, Leslie Stephen. Demy Svo, 16s. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.). 


IRELAND UNVISITED. 


T'HE formation of an Irish Tourist Committee, after the holding of 
a successful public meeting in Dublin, seems to offer an excuse for 
a few remarks upon the two objects which this influential and re- 
presentative body of Irish gentlemen desires to promote. 

These are :—(1) The diffusion among intending tourists of all 
information concerning the country’s attractions, and (2) the pro- 
vision of better hotels and improved facilities of all kinds, to greet 
the traveller thus tempted to cross St. George’s Channel. Be the 
cause what it may, it is beyond dispute that Ireland has not received 
her full share of the vast and increasing harvest reaped from tourist 
traffic during the last few years. She is an unknown land to many 
who have watched the midnight sun dip and rise at the North 
Cape, or have seen the battered features of the Sphinx transfigured 
under the light of a “hard Arabian moon.” There are others, 
however, who have toiled while she has slept. The delights of 
Norway were until lately almost exclusively reserved for the lucky 
lessees of a salinon river, but within the last year or two a vast 
stream of travellers has flooded the country during the summer 
months; nor can this movement be altogether explained by the 
suggestion of a national craving to view the land of Hedda Gabler 
and the Doll’s House. Asa matter of fact, the Scandinavian tourist 
traffic, like the Danish butter trade, is the outcome of an ingenious 
and elaborate organization; and the application to Ireland of a 
system as perfect would, in the opinion of many well able to judge, 
meet with as complete a reward. 

It is true that in this matter Ireland labours under a series of 
disadvantages. 

In the first place, many excellent people still believe that Ireland, 
particularly the much-abused “South and West,” is a risky country 
to visit, like Somaliland, or the Solomon Islands. The possible 
need for a revolver is darkly hinted at, and at one of the great 
tourist agencies in London it has been a standing joke that the 
buyer of an Irish circular ticket has always provided himself with 
a life insurance coupon as well. The few Englishmen who know 
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even a little of social life in Ireland will appreciate the ludicrous 
topsy-turvydom of this superstition: certainly the present writer 
would far sooner tramp at midnight along the roads round Corofin 
or Castleisland, than upon those within a few miles of his own 
English home; in fact, there is no country, in Europe at any rate, 
throughout which the wayfarer, be he prosperous or humble, is so 
sure of a genial word and a friendly guidance as he is in Ireland. 
Even in “the bad times,” the sinister henchmen of Captain Moon- 
light would have nothing but a civil greeting for the passing 
stranger, however forgetful they might be of their duty towards 
their neighbour in the cabin over the hill. 

In the next place, we have heard much of the alleged inferiority 
of Irish hotels, a subject which engaged the eloquence of several 
speakers at the Leinster House meeting. Father Healy, whose loss 
his friends in England and Ireland still lament, used to tell of an 
Irish town boasting two hotels, at neither of which it was possible 
for a man to remain for ten minutes without regretting that he had 
not tried the other ; and it is rather rashly assumed that this melan- 
choly embarrassment of choice exists everywhere, when choice is to 
be found at all. The consequence is that two distinct views are held 
by different persons equally in earnest on the main point that 
tourists ought somehow to be attracted to Irelend. On the one 
hand it is urged,—Why lure people to places at which there is 
no good hotel? they will only return disgusted to their own land, 
holding out danger signals to other possible travellers, and even in 
extreme cases resorting to the Briton’s final weapon—a letter to 
The Times. 

Others maintain that the demand must create the supply ; that 
it is absurd to suppose that inns, provided with every luxury, will 
arise in the wilderness until the need for them has been proved by 
an enlarged migration of travellers, and that nothing but the 
complaints of pioneers can ensure the ease of those that come 
after. 

There is an element of truth in each of these conflicting views. 
It would certainly be bad policy to issue flaming pictorial posters 
in advertisement of districts which lack hotel accommodation 
altogether, or in which it is so rough as to deter ordinary travellers ; 
such lures should be reserved for the beaten tracks on which a 
chain of comfortable inns exists already. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in :nind that those who are 
led further afield by a wish for solitude, or a hope of wilder sport, 
must be prepared to suffer some degree of discomfort. The louder 
their complaints the better, for they are the victims of ignorance 
and not of malice. Before a reasonable standard of plain comfort 
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can be reached all over the country, it may be necessary that a few 
unlucky travellers should have 


‘looked at each other with a wild surmise, ” 


when confronted with the eggs or the towels ot some of the remoter 
inns. 

But this state of things is in no way peculiar to Ireland. To say 
nothing of the British Isles, some of us may recall out-of-the-way 
places of entertainment in Germany, and the unspeakable combi- 
nations of food offered thereat; or inns at some lesser Italian towns 
with cavernous bedrooms looking on to sunless courtyards, homes 
of fever, within which no sane man would drink a glass of water as 
he valued his life. 

The fact is that a great deal of mischief has been done by loose 
usage of the phrase “ roughing it,” a condition to which a flavour of 
merit is supposed to attach, though it is by no means the same 
thing as being uncomfortable. A wise person will not willingly face 
the one, though he may tolerate, or even enjoy, the other experience. 
Under some circumstances of exciting travel or of agreeable com- 
panionship, shortness of supplies may be an incident to be cheer- 
fully accepted, and even almost welcomed as amusing. We are in 
the mood for adventures, and smoothness of living seems an incon- 
gruity, just as in our youthful days we resented the irritating cer- 
tainty with which all the necessaries, and most of the luxuries, of 
life fell into the laps of that preposterous party, the Swiss Family 
Robinson. But unheroic discomfort is altogether another matter, 
as hotel managers must be taught. For instance, Montanus may 
have undergone amazing hardships in order to shoot an Ovis 
Poli, but his wife knows that she can rely on no condonation 
for a disastrous dinner; while it is related of Africanus, the 
eminent traveller, that, being invited for a banquet to a place in 
which ice for the champagne was forgotten, or not to be obtained, 
he refused to be comforted, but remained in speechless dudgeon 
throughout the whole evening. 

It is to be hoped that before many years have passed, hotels of 
various grades, but approaching in each case the best Swiss or 
Scottish standard, may be found at all places in Ireland to which 
tourists are for any reason likely to resort. That this is not yet 
the case nay frankly be owned. But in view of some sweeping 
denunciations which have been uttered, and may be uttered again, 
it is only right to add that on the better known lines of travel 
much has been done, and is being done, in the right direction. 

Three of the principal tours, each of which would well occupy a 
short holiday, may be briefly classified as follows :— 
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(1.) The South Kerry tour, starting from Killarney by Caragh 
Lake and Valentia to Waterville, thence to Parknasilla, Kenmare, 
and Glengarriff. 

(2.) The Connemara tour, from Galway to Recess, Cashel, Letter- 
frack, and Leenane, thence into County Mayo and Achill Island, or 
by the Maam Valley to Ballinrobe. 

(3.) The Northern tour, starting from Belfast by Portrush and 
Lough Swilly to Rosapenna, thence to Gweedore, and through the 
Donegal Highlands to Killibegs or Bundoran. 

On (1) the Southern Hotels Company have taken the hotel ser- 
vice in hand. At this moment really good accommodation can be 
obtained at easy distances along the whole route, and when t he 
Company have completed their new hotels, and their additions to 
existing houses, there will be little to which the most critical 
traveller could take exception. 

On routes (2) and (3) matters are not in quite so forward a state, 
but there are many good or tolerably good inns; and here, too, com- 
bined enterprise is at work with excellent results. A little pre- 
liminary enquiry will enable anybody to avoid one or two black 
spots not here to be named, at which entertainment is notoriously 
below the average. There are some gaps, too, to be filled. In 
several cases the good hotels are too far apart for those who like 
to journey at leisure, or those who are led by the study of 
archeology or the hope of sport to linger in some particular dis- 
trict. No great amount of time or of money would be needed to 
complete the circuit in these instances. Large and showy cara- 
vanserais are not required in places which have to thrive upon the 
fruits of a brief summer season. The wisest and most economical 
course is to start each hotel with a limited number of bedrooms, 
and a small staff of servants, until pressure shows the need for en- 
largement, while from the first building the dining-room and other 
reception-rooms should be of such a size as to admit a larger num- 
ber without structural alteration. 

It may also be hoped that in the more popular resorts good 
hotels may be founded or remodelled on non-competitive lines 
with tariffs suited to different tastes and pockets. This is already 
the case in some places, at Killarney, for example, where there are 
no fewer than thirteen hotels of various classes. Again, in remoter 
parts of the country, where appearances need not be considered, 
wooden or iron houses with bedrooms for single travellers can be 
put up at a small cost as annexes to existing hotels. In one in- 
stance such a wooden building has been erected at a cost of £350, 
accommodating nine persons, in connection with a small hotel, 
while a larger stone building is rising from its foundations. The 
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Norwegian hotels also, built entirely of wood, one of which was 
placed at Rosapenna in County Donegal, by the late Lord Leitrim, 
who did so much for the district which now laments his prema- 
ture loss, must not be forgotten. They are far cheaper than stone 
or brick houses, and are clean and cheerful to live in; it certainly 
seems that others might with great advantage be erected at suit- 
able points in Ireland. 

The three routes indicated above have been chosen as likely to 
afford a pleasant, and not too feverishly hurried, outing for a 
business man’s short holiday; but they are very far indeed from 
exhausting the list of Ireland’s attractions. Some caution on 
this point is necessary, as many people, it is believed, are still 
under the impression that the physical beauties of Ireland are 
two only in number—the Giant’s Causeway and the Lakes of 
Killarney. But for these, it is generally understood, the tourist 
might as well stay at home, and quaff the cup of pleasure in 
Blackpool or Southend-on-Sea. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Our three journeys take no account of the pleasant 
environs of Dublin, of the Wicklow Hills, of the unequalled charm 
of the Suir and the Blackwater, of Cork Harbour, of the Shannon 
and the strange limestone scenery of Clare, or on the north-east, of 
Rosstrevor and the Mourne Mountains, of the great inland Loughs, 
or of historical Drogheda and the Boyne. 

Of the climate, often quoted as affording another objection to an 
Irish tour, it is only necessary to say that in the matter of rainfall 
it does not compare unfavourably with that of Western Scotland. 
As in the Scottish Highlands, the moister atmosphere clothes 
the landscape and the ocean-plain with a kind of pearly light, a 
mysteriousness of distance, not to be found in harsher and dryer 
latitudes. Even under sad skies it is to be hoped that this charm 
may in some degree compensate travellers less fortunate than the 
present writer, who has met with little bad weather throughout 
five tours undertaken at different times of the year in various 
parts of Ireland. 

It is now time to mention some of the advantages which the 
country has to offer to strangers. In an article such as this 
there is no need to enlist the attention of specialists in architec- 
ture, in archeology, or ethnology, who may be trusted to find 
their own hunting grounds, and pursue their own quarry. But 
John Bull, with his red guide-book under his arm, may need to 
be reminded of the fables and legends, of the tales of warriors and 
saints, in which Ireland is so rich; and of the uncouth or beautiful 
memorials of the past, which cluster round his road, and here and 
there may tempt his footsteps from the beaten track between inn 
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and inn. Those who have not made a special study of the subject 
will perhaps be surprised at the grandeur and extent of some old- 
world ruins which they may visit. They may also possibly hear 
the erection of these monuments of a bygone age ascribed by a 
confidential car-driver to “the Board of Works in ould days,” 
that department being sometimes held responsible for all struc- 
tures of a certain importance—even Round Towers. 

In the region of sport, a comparison with Scotland naturally 
suggests itself—a comparison which, for the purpose of this 
article, Ireland need not hesitate to face. ‘Throughout the United 
Kingdom, good shooting, strictly so called, is entirely in private 
hands, and is the monopoly of the well-to-do. But those who are 
not afraid of hard walking amid fine scenery for the chance of a 
small mixed bag, perhaps including some of the rarer wild fowl, 
will be more likely to find their opportunity in Ireland than else- 
where. In many districts, poaching, of which more will be said 
presently in another connection, prevents anything like an abund- 
ance of game. But close preserving means organized shooting 
parties, and is no boon to the ordinary traveller. On the other 
hand, in Ireland a letter or two of introduction will often procure 
him an offer of sport ; large tracts of rough shooting belonging to 
non-resident landlords are in the hands of their agents, or are lent 
to neighbouring small proprietors, who may welcome a chance 
companion for a day scarcely worth offering to a regularly invited 
guest. Some hotel proprietors, too, have wisely taken up shooting 
rights over mountain land, so as to give autumn and winter 
visitors a chance of healthful exercise with the pleasure of bring- 
ing home a few woodcock, snipe, or wild fowl, when fortune is 
favourable. 

It is to fishing, however, that travellers will mainly look for 
amusement. At most points along the coast sea-fishing is obtain- 
able, sometimes with the rod for pollock, &c., or more often with 
hand lines, for many different varieties needless to mention. 

As in the case of shootings, so the best rod-fishing in rivers and 
lakes is in private hands, and is strictly preserved. But short of 
the very best waters, good sport with salmon, sea-trout, and brown 
trout may fall to the share of an ordinary tourist. In many of 
the lakes fishing is altogether free, in other cases it has been 
secured for the benefit of visitors at particular hotels. It is im- 
possible here to go into particulars, but all information is within 
easy reach of those who need it. Speaking broadly, here too the 
Irish tourist will find himself distinctly more favoured than the 
Scottish ; and for the present, while opportunities are more numer- 
ous and varied, there are fewer who take advantage of them. As 
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the country becomes better known, the balance will doubtless be 
corrected ; already wise old anglers who have silently started every 
summer to some happy valley known only to themselves, are be- 
ginning to grumble at the appearance of a new generation as eager 
for sport as they are; but a fisherman whose ambition does not 
soar towards a fashionable stretch of one of the well-known rivers, 
can still find many places at which, with ordinary perseverance 
and good luck, he will not run great risk of a blank day. 

But there is a dark reverse to the picture. Fish-poaching is 
almost universal in Ireland, and ina country where graver breaches 
of the law have been regarded, excusably or otherwise, with in- 
difference and even with approval, interference with these particular 
rights of property meets with little condemnation from the rural 
community. Salmon are relentlessly pursued by illegal netting 
and snatching, by poisoning the streams with lime, or with the 
deadly milk-like juice of the wild spurge (Huphorbia), and, in the 
spawning season, by “ burning the water ” and spearing the weakened 
and useless fish by hundreds in the shallows. A large illicit trade 
is done through “ highly respectable” receivers in the towns, and 
in spite of the efforts of the constabulary and of hosts of water 
bailiffs, convictions are relatively few. Fines are often large and 
are never trivial, unless mitigated by the Executive to meet special 
cases ; but little impression seems to be made upon the delinquents, 
who often club together to pay the losses of those who are so un- 
lucky as to be caught. 

Apart from the considerable gains derived from poaching, re- 
pression is made more difficult by the fact that every Irishman is 
a born sportsman, and that the excitement of these midnight raids 
is a relief to the dull routine of country life. Sheer “devilry,” as 
the culprits themselves will admit, is the motive in many cases— 
the charm of doing what is forbidden, the spirit that smashes street 
lamps and compels undergraduates to walk with hat and stick at 
hours at which cap and gown are ordained. For after all, a spawn- 
ing salinon is not a very valuable prize, and though the prey is 
sometimes salted for an unappetizing meal, it is often thrown away 
by the river bank. The active lads, labourers, and farmers’ sons, 
braving the mid-winter nights in flannel shirt and trousers, and so 
outpacing the more comfortably clad bailiffs in a chase over the 
bog, often enjoy the run, and the possible fight if they are cornered, 
as much as any part of the performance. 

The surest hope of a reformation, as in other kindred cases, is to 
enlist on the side of order the sound forces of public opinion, which 
at present have only an unconcerned shrug for these particular law- 
breakers. When the inhabitants of a district begin to realize what 
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advantages the tourists bring in their train—the widened markets 
and higher prices for produce, the hiring of cars and ponies, the 
engagement of guides, and gillies, and golf caddies—they will also 
appreciate the folly of driving away the patient birds who lay these 
golden eggs, merely in order that a few “bad boys” may enjoy a 
midnight prowl and slaughter some uneatable fish. 

One may confidently anticipate that parish priests—so often, it 
is pleasant to be able to assert, the guides of their flock in the paths 
of common-sense—will use their influence towards this desired 
result. When it is considered that in some parts of the country 
the Church, by holding up a warning finger, has killed the trade in 
illicit whisky, once not less dear to the western peasant, nor less 
venial in his eyes, it is difficult to believe that similar pressure 
would not avail here. Over and above the necessity of preserving 
private rights, which must be maintained without favour by the 
law, an appeal to self-interest ought to be a powerful lever with 
which to stir up general disapproval of so ruinous a practice. The 
reward to the community would be both handsome and im- 
mediate. 

To the great and ever increasing army of cyclists of both sexes, 
Ireland has many charms to offer. Since the bicycle has received 
the sacred stamp of fashion both in London and in Paris, its riders 


have been seeking for new paths to travel, and we hear of expedi- 
tions to Normandy and the Loire, and of flying journeys along the 
Corniche Road. Several excellent plans might be devised for a 
week’s or a fortnight’s tour in Ireland on well designed and 
mended roads, clear for the most part of dangerous gradients, in 
the region of the better hotels. Managers and landlords (unlike 
Brabantio), will welcome the arrival of 


‘* An extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and everywhere,” 


and the said stranger, if travelling for his amusement, and not for 
the establishment of a long-distance record, will find easy means 
of sending his heavier goods from point to point as he goes. The 
roads, in most of the counties which a cyclist is likely to traverse, 
are decidedly good, and in some cases excellent, in proportion to 
the skill and activity of the different county surveyors. In fact, 
a bicyclist might make sure of pleasant travel along the whole 
coast-line of Ireland, even though he may encounter no such ad- 
ventures as fell to the lot of the travellers who woke poor Mr. 
Kerrigan from his routine of disappointed existence in Miss Bar- 
low’s touching story. 

Those to whom a larger outlay is no objection, and who wish to 
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see as much as possible in a short space of time, will find a car 
with two horses driven tandem an admirable means of getting 
over the country. It is the most handy and least cramping of 
carriages; you are taken up the steepest of hills at a fast canter 
and without effort, and except perhaps in the exhilarating gallop 
of a well-hung Cape cart, the tiresomeness of being driven as 
opposed to driving is never felt so little as on a fairly horsed Irish 
car. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to golf, for though there are 
now many links, some of which are first-rate, the solemn enthu- 
siasts of the game are not likely to honour by their patronage a 
country in which the game is admittedly an exotic. The tourist, 
however, who enjoys a game now and again, will find plenty of 
opportunities for indulging his taste. 

A certain number of yachtsmen have been in the habit of visit- 
ing the Irish coast, especially the south-west as far as Bantry Bay, 
but the fine coast northward has not received due attention. An 
impression has prevailed that navigation is there difficult if not 
dangerous, and that supplies are uneasy to obtain. With steam at 
any rate, or auxiliary steam, no such fears need be felt. Along the 
greater part of the west coast good anchorage can be reached at 
frequent intervals, and ordinary commodities can be procured 
except at one or two isolated points in the wildest districts. 
It stands to reason that heavy weather must sometimes be en- 
countered off shores which meet the full brunt of Atlantic storms, 
and a small yacht might conceivably be weather-bound for some 
days in one of the many safe harbours to which she may run for 
shelter. But this is the worst that is likely to happen. On the 
other hand, there is the pleasant freedom of sailing on the great 
ocean, and the scenery can scarcely be overpraised. 

From Waterford to Youghal and Cork Harbour, from Kinsale 
by Castle Townsend to Bantry Bay, up the unequalled Kenmare 
River, by Valentia to the Shannon, then on past the cliffs of Clare, 
Galway, and the Arran Islands, to Roundstone and the deep silent 
fiord of Killery, round Achill with its grand sea-front of rocks, to 
Blacksod Bay and desolate Erris, and northward still to Killala, 
where the French landed, to Sligo, and Killibegs, and Teelin, where 
the clifis of Slieve League rise 1,500 feet sheer from the sea—all 
along this singularly varied cvast there is a perpetually changing 
delight of prospect, from the extreme luxuriance of southern vege- 
tation at one point, to the grandeur of bare cliff and rocky peak at 
another, from bays and quiet lagoons of Mediterranean blue, to the 
break of great Atlantic rollers against storm-beaten islands, where 
myriads of sea birds build. 
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The Channel passage from Holyhead, which at present daunts 
many, will lose some of its terrors with the provision of new 
steamers and a shorter transit. Even as it is, nine times out of ten 
only hopelessly bad sailors have much to dread ; and to many of 
these the short sea passage by Stranraer and Larne offers a possible 
alternative. It is greatly to be hoped that the quickened activity 
of railway and hotel companies in Ireland will be rewarded 
by a corresponding movement in England. Irishmen must 
clearly understand that the one is conditional upon the other, 
that travellers will come because it pleases them to do so, 
and not in order to put money into the pockets of this or that 
company, or even to aid the poor inhabitants of such or such a 
district. But an Englishman, on his side, may fairly ask himselt 
whether, beyond and above the mere pleasure of an agreeable 
journey, he may not hope to learn something from a visit to Ire- 
land. He may be a solitary traveller avoiding his kind, like Haz- 
litt, as he describes himself sitting down to a cold chicken and a 
bottle of sherry, with a volume of the New Eloisa at the inn at 
Llangollen. Or he may be of the gregarious tribe, enjoying the 
clatter of knives and forks at a crowded table-@’héte, and finding the 
best repose from his business in the company of strangers. He 
may, perhaps, have studied some of the ancient history of the 
country, or have primed himself with the stories of another Ire- 
land, the Ireland of extremes—reckless joviality above and dumb 
misery below—the land of Miss Edgeworth, and Lever, and Sir 
Jonah Barrington. Or he may have read the books of others who 
depict with sympathy and insight the quieter Ireland of to-day, 
where the pitch is lower, and the tints are greyer, and the voices 
of mirth and sorrow are alike more hushed—the Ireland of Miss 
Lawless and Miss Barlow. In any case, when he comes fitted out, 
with a set of preconceived opinions, he may find some things to 
confirm, but also, let him be sure, many things to modify them. 

If as he goes he seizes each opportunity of a ten minutes’ talk 
with representatives of different classes—landlords, agents, priests, 
farmers, labourers, and constabulary, he will hear some things to 
surprise, and some to sadden him. But he will also, perhaps, return 
home with a feeling towards Ireland not merely of greater kindli- 
ness, but of deeper respect, having learned something of the noble 
patience of the poor, and the piety and charity of all classes; and 
it may be hoped he will be a little ashamed of the airs of patronage 
which at first he felt himself entitled to display. He will gain some 
dim understanding of that pathetic charm of Ireland which makes 
her perhaps the best-loved by her sons of any country in the world, 
and which powerfully affects even those who, like the present writer, 
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are but sojourners within her borders. He may return also with a 
wholesome conviction that the less he dogmatizes for the future 
about Irish character and Irish problems of Government, the less 
likely he will be to make a fool of himself. 

At any rate let him come and see with his own eyes. Says 
Thackeray of one favourite spot: “Were such a bay lying upon 
English shores, it would be a world’s wonder. Perhaps if it were 
on the Mediterranean or Baltic, English visitors would flock to it 
by hundreds. Why not come and see it in Ireland ?” 


HouGuHrTon. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE NILE VALLEY. 


THE “ Question of the Nile Valley” at the present moment. yields 
in importance to no other in the range of foreign politics,—first, 
because of the extremely grave interests involved ; secondly, on 
account of the public enunciation by the Government of our 
intention to vindicate our claims in that country. Let us glance 
at the second point first. It is impossible to state the position 
more concisely or in weightier words than those used by Mr. 
Chamberlain in the debate on June 13th :— 

‘‘The Under-Secretary,” he said, ‘“‘speaking with the full authority of the 
Government, told us the other day that the Government would regard as an 
‘unfriendly act’ any expedition by France or other foreign State which should 
enter upon the upper waters of the Nile, which the Government regarded as being 
within the British sphere, or the Egyptian sphere, of influence. But what, if 
such an expedition does reach the Nile, is the Government prepared to do? 
Having stated publicly before the world that they would regard the sending of 
such an expedition as an ‘unfriendly act,’ are the Government in a position to say 
that there is no chance of such an expedition being sent?” 

We may suppose that even plainer terms have been used in the 
communications with France, and that the claims on which we 
base our rights have been fully explained to the French Foreign 
Oftice. In other words, the British Government has spoken decisively, 
and M. Hanotaux’ reply was apparently conciliatory, yet the informa- 
tion which accumulates from day to day in the Press gives rise to 
an uneasy feeling that the position in the Nile Valley is one full 
of danger and menace to the friendly relations which we desire 
should exist between this country and France. Governments can 
only act with vigour and decision when supported by the public 
opinion of the country; and in a matter which verges on war with 
a first-class European Power, that opinion must be one which per- 
vades the whole nation, and is expressed “with no uncertain 
sound.” Public opinion cannot, however, be formed without 
definite and clear facts, and at least a general knowledge of the 
points of controversy involved. Responsible Ministers cannot 
publicly state those facts; to do so would be to add fuel to a 
smouldering fire, to provoke a sensitive and as yet friendly Govern- 
ment into an attitude of hostility, and to cut the ground from 
VOL. XXV. 39 
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under the feet of the diplomatists of both nations in their en- 
deavours to find a friendly solution. There is, however, a point 
at which it becomes necessary for a Government, when conduct- 
ing negotiations fraught with such very momentous issues, to 
have the unmistakable knowledge that they are supported by the 
voice of the nation. That point has now been reached, and it 
becomes the duty of those who have some knowledge of the 
question at issue—necessarily imperfect and inferior to that pos- 
sessed by Government though it be—to strengthen the hands of 
Government by frankly placing their information before the 
public. 

Briefly the history of the question is somewhat as follows: The 
annexation of the Egyptian Soudan and Upper Nile Valley by 
Ezypt was begun by Mohamed Ali, who conquered Kordofan 
and founded Khartoum in the years 1821 to 1823. Sir S. Baker, 
who had entered the service of the Khedive, was appointed Gover- 
nor-General of the Soudan in 1869, and he extended the dominion 
of Ezypt up to the exit of the Nile from the Albert Lake, and 
thence through North Unyoro along the Somerset Nile to the bor- 
ders of Uganda. He was succeeded by General Gordon, whose task 
it was to introduce a settled form of Government administration 
throughout this vast territory —he hunting ground of Ezyptian and 
Turkish slave traders. Gordon remvined in the Nile Valley from 
1874 to 1879, during waich tims he waged incessant war, and his 
beave and heroic lieutenants, Gessi Pasha, Lupton Bey, and Slatin 
Pasha, conquered and organize the provinces of Kordofan, Darfour, 
and Bahr El Gazal. These provinces were then included in the 
Ezyptian Soudan, together with the Eyuatorial province (Emin 
Pasha’s), which formed the most southern of them all, and ex- 
tended over a part of Northern Unyoro to the frontiers of Uganda.*. 
They comprised the whole of the western watershed of the Nile and 
its tributaries, and included in the south-west a considerable area 
in the Congo basin. 

Gordon left the Soudan in 1879. He was succeeded as Governor- 
General by Egyptian Pashas, while the various provinces remained 
under the Governors appointed by Gordon. In July, 1881, the 
first collision occurred between the followers of the Fuki Mohamed 
Ahmed and the Egyptian authorities. It was the herald of the 
storm which, when the unknown Dervish proclaimed himself the 
expected Mahdi, swept over the Soudan and destroyed every trace 
of the Egyptian Raj. 

Prior to these events, France and England had held a joint con- 

* The effective administration was limited to Northern Unyoro, with stations at 


Fauvera and Mruli, but under Baker’s proclamation of 1871 (vide ‘ Ismailia”) all 
Unyoro was included in the Egyptian Soudan (see map). 
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trol over Egypt. In 1882, while already the terrible Jehad (Moslem 
crusade) was brewing in the southern provinces, the revolt of 
Arabi Pasha upset the Government in Egypt. England invited 
France to co-operate in the restoration of order. France refused, 
and Great Britain undertook the task single-handed. The bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, and the crushing of the rebellion, followed 
immediately as it was by the war against the Mahdi, are events 
fresh in the memory of all. On Great Britain alone fell the task 
of stemming the tide of Dervish conquest. At the cost of English 
blood and treasure—at the sacrifice of Gordon—England hurled 
back the Dervish armies from the frontiers of Egypt, and saved 
that panic-stricken country from total annihilation. More than 
this, she drove back from Suakim and the Red Sea littoral the teem- 
ing hosts of fanatical Moslems, and prevented their crossing to 
Arabia, and raising the standard of the Dervishes at the Holy City 
of Mecca. Had the Mahdi’s dream of conquest not received this 
check, it is impossible to forecast what would have been the effect 
on the M>ain3dan population of the world. British regiments 
guarded and still guard the frontiers of Egypt against the Mahdi. 
British engineers greatly increased the fertility, and hence the 
wealth of Ezypt, by improved irrigation and public works. British 
administrators and financiers rescued Ezypt from the misrule and 
misgoverament of centuries, and from the chaos in which these 
more recent troubles hal pluaged her. And thus began “the 
British occupation of Egypt.” 

I have devoted a whole page of my limited space to a cursory 
review of these well-known facts, because I think it is of the first 
importance that we should bear in mind the nature and origin of 
Egyptian rule in the Soudan, the reason of our presence in Egypt, 
and the claims we hold before Europe to a sole voice in the control 
of the Nile Valley. M. Hanotaux, the French Foreign Minister, in a 
recent speech, practically admitted that France had no one but her- 
self to blame for her present exclusion and the British domination 
in Egypt. In another speech, in reply to Sir Edward Grey’s state- 
ment of March 28th, he protested that England had never intimated 
which portion of the Nile Valley she claimed on behalf of Egypt, 
and which portion as British. Egypt conquered as far as Khartoum 
under her own leaders. Beyond that point all conquest and all 
administration was effected by Baker and Gordon (in the Khedive’s 
service), and followed on the discovery of the Nile sources by the 
former and by Speke and Grant. If, therefore, it is urged that we 
should discriminate between the frontiers of Egypt and of British 
East Africa, let that frontier be drawn at Berber, or even at Khar- 
toum, the limit of real eifective Ezyptin influence in the palmiest 
days of Ismail. And further, let us be defiaite in our meaning when 
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we speak of the “Nile Valley.” By that term is meant the whole 
of the watershed of the Nile on the west and south, including the 
Equatorial province, the Bahr El Gazal, Darfour, and Kordofan— 
all, indeed, that was included in Gordon’s administration—and on 
the east the whole of the country between the Nile and the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean, with the exception of the clearly-defined 
portion recognized by Great Britain as being within the Protector- 
ate of Italy under the treaty of April, 1891.* 

To return to our retrospect. The campaigns against the Mahdi 
ended in 1885, though many isolated battles have been fought 
since, and in that year Italy evinced a desire to gain a footing in 
Africa on the Red Sea coast. England favoured her designs, and ul- 
timately (1891) a treaty was negotiated. It will be remembered that 
there was considerable difficulty over this treaty in spite of the 
very friendly relations existing between the two countries at the 
time. Great Britain insisted that the western limit of the Italian 
sphere should nowhere approach near to the Nile, claiming as her 
own the whole Nile waterway. Ultimately Italy agreed, and her 
western boundary was drawn along the thirty-fifth meridian as far 
as a point about 130 miles south of Khartoum. Thence it receded 
farther away to the eastward. This frontier, at its nearest point, 
is over 120 miles from the Nile. Under the provisions of the 
Berlin Act, Italy notified her Protectorate to the European Powers 
and Great Britain similarly promulgated her Anglo-Italian treaty. 
In the previous year Great Britain had negotiated a treaty with 
Germany, who at that time had formulated claims to Uganda and 
a footing in the Nile Valley. Under the provisions of this treaty 
Germany, in return for Heligoland and other concessions, had 
agreed to recognize the sole rights of Great Britain in the Nile 
Valley. To these instruments France raised no protest, notwith- 
standing that it was fully understood at the time and proclaimed 
in the Press that they constituted a claim before Europe to exclu- 
sive control in the Nile Valley. On the contrary, the French Press 
abused the rapacity of England in taking over this vast extent of 
country. Lord Salisbury, then Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, spoke as follows in the House of Lords with refer- 
ence to this Anglo-German treaty :— 


* Article 1. of the Anglo-German treaty definitely states that the Western 
boundary of the British Sphere is “ the Western watershed of the Nile.” The 
Bahr Gazal province under the Khedivial rule extended beyond the Nile water- 
shed (vide map), but a portion of this (viz., up to lat. 4°) was subsequently recog- 
nized by the Powers as included in the Congo Free State, and any claim to the 
remainder of the Congo basin which had formed a portion of the Egyptian Soudan 
was virtually abandoned by Great Britain in the Anglo-German agreement of 
1890, and the Anglo-Congo treaty of 1894, which limited our claims to the water 
parting between the Congo and Nile basins. 
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“The advantage of this acquisition is . . . that, save for the Italian do- 

minion over Abyssinia and its dependencies, we have no rivalry to fear from any 
European civilized Power until we reach the confines of Egypt.”—The Times, July 
11th, 1890. 
The context makes it abundantly clear that the term “the con- 
tines of Egypt” was used by Lord Salisbury as indicating a fron- 
tier north of the northern limit of the Italian sphere. To this 
Ministerial official statement France took no exception, though 
protesting against another part of the same treaty, a protest 
which we allowed by recognizing her Protectorate over Madagas- 
car. There are some who hold that this constitutes a formal 
recognition of the remainder of the Anglo-German treaty, and 
that it is not now competent for her to raise a further protest. 
The next event in the history of the Nile Valley Question was the 
despatch by King Leopold (acting on the Mackinnon Agreement 
of 1889) in February, 1891, of an extremely powerful expedition 
under Captain Van Kerckoven towards the Nile basin. This ex- 
pedition formed a number of stations and forts in the Bahr Gazal 
province, and in 1894 concluded treaties with the native chiefs up 
to the tenth parallel of latitude, practically the borders of Darfour. 
The Belgians fell back from their advance posts before the Dervish 
army, and their ally, Fadl Moulah, was defeated and killed, but 
they still held their posts throughout the greater part of the Bahr 
Gazal. 

Lord Rosebery at first protested against the presence of the 
Belgians in what we claimed as our Sphere of Influence, but King 
Leopold declared that he had no knowledge of the alleged acts of 
aggression. Shortly after this, rumours were heard that the French, 
from their possessions on the Congo, were advancing into the basin 
of the Nile. Already they had forts along the Ubanghi River as 
far as Abiras, the point at which it divides into the Wellé and 
Mbomu branches. British diplomacy now made a volte face, and 
determined to recognize the presence of the Belgians, and to lease to 
them certain large territories, including the whole of the Bahr 
Gazal on condition that they should recognize our sovereign 
rights. This treaty raised a storm in Paris. King Leopold was 
loyal to England and ready to stand by his obligations. The force 
he had on the spot was sufficient to have driven the French com- 
pletely out of the country. 

But though the storm had been foreseen our Government bowed 
before it. 

‘“T gave orders,” said M. Deleassé, the French Colonial Minister, ‘for the 
formation of a column to protect French interests on the Upper Ubanghi, and at 
the same time ordered materials for a telegraph line to connect Loango with Braz- 
zaville, the point where the Congo becomes navigable, and two gunboats and ten 


barges to ensure communications and transport between Brazzaville and the 
French post on the Mbomu.” 
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For these preparations for war the French Chamber voted £80,000 
unanimously, and Colonel Monteil was despatched with “as many 
troops as he asked for,” including 600 European tirailleurs.* Eng- 
land, as I have said, shirked the consequences of her own act, King 
Leopold was left to make the best terms for himself that he could, 
and he did so by engaging not to enter into occupation of a great 
portion of the leased territory, in order to leave it open for France- 
On these conditions only was the Monteil expedition counter- 
ordered, and “some of the troops” (to quote M. Hanotaux’ words) 
recalled. These facts give rise to some serious contemplations. 

It is worse than idle, it is ridiculous, to say that we have no 
knowledge of any French expedition in the direction of the Nile. 
We have the French Foreign Minister’s own statements concern- 
ing the reinforcements which were about to be sent to that 
expedition, and of these reinforcements only a part have been 
recalled. We have the fact that they were recalled solely because 
England accepted in silence the Franco-Belgian treaty, under 
which King Leopold not only nullified most of his previous treaty 
with Great Britain, but withdrew from the greater part of the 
country which had been occupied by his forces. But all this 
country is part of the Nile basin, over which we have again and 
again claimed sovereign rights. It is an integral part of the 
former Egyptian Soudan, and we know that in order to retain 
it for their own occupation, the French had prepared to oust the 
Belgians—our lessees—by force, and very seriously risk an out- 
break of European hostilities. Moreover, M. Hanotaux’ speech, 
from which I have quoted, was made in reply to arguments of 
M. Deloncle and the “Colonial Party ”—speeches which were full 
of assertions that France would prevent England from establishing 
herself on the Upper Nile, and of open threats that by a French 
occupation of that district England should be forced to evacuate 
Egypt. To these views M. Hanotaux’ speech offered no con- 
tradiction ; on the contrary it was in the nature of an assertion 
that he had done all in his power to strengthen the advanced 
French position. 

Let us recall the fact that this position—Abiras—has long been 
a strong military fort, and is within the limits of the former 
Egyptian province, though France has strongly protested that she 
respects Egyptain rights; that for three years past a very power- 
ful expedition has been concentrating there under Captain 
Decazes, consisting of eight officers, 220 Senegalese rifles, and 
1,500 porters. These were to be reinforced last autumn by 
troops from Loango, so that last November there were to be 500 


* For a description of these French ‘‘ Colonial troops,”’ see Chambers’ Journal, 
April, 1895, Article, ** Biribi.” : 
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Senegalese rifles fully equipped, and (says a French paper) “ it will 
then be possible to push on towards the east and to examine the 
country up to the banks of the Nile.” The Revue Frangaise of 
February, 1895, p. 645, says: “ L’opinion coloniale en France est 
persuadé que le Commandant Decazes & regu les instructions 
necessaires pour pousser la reconnaisance du pays jusqu’ au Nil.” 
That was in November of last year. The distance to be traversed 
from the base at Abiras to the navigable Bahr Gazal, one of the 
two southern branches of the Nile, is not more than 300 miles— 
Mr. Stanley says “ 25 days’ easy march.” More than half this dis- 
tance is through country formerly occupied by the Belgians, 
where the people are friendly and accustomed to dealing with 
Europeans. The chief Zemio, the principal emir of the district, 
is stated to have several Krupp guns, and many rifles, with am- 
munition. These Senegalese troops are highly trained and very 
brave, as was proved at Warina, when out of 33, 32 died where 
they stood without flinching. An eye-witness told me that their 
sung-froid and courage was the finest. thing he had ever seen. 
With 500 of such men anything is possible. M. Decazes is now 
in Paris and his place has been taken by M. Leotard, a notably 
“pushing” officer, to whose action was attributed the former 
tension with the Congo State. Once more let me reiterate that 
the Bahr Gazal province, formerly part of the Egyptian Soudan, 
is a district over which, in the Anglo-Congo treaty and else- 
where, we have categorically claimed sovereign rights, as stated 
by Sir E. Grey on May 25th, 1894, and that, whether it be worth 
a European war or not, Government has declared to Europe that 
any invasion of these rights will be viewed as an unfriendly act. 
Its people are the best soldiers of the Soudan, and its resources 
are so vast that it would be easy for a European Power to raise 
and maintain a local army in the province. Once it fell into the 
hands of a Power hostile to Egypt, high authorities maintain that 
the occupation of the rest of the Soudan would in a great measure 
be rendered valueless. 

Let us turn for a moment to the Belgians. At the time of the 
negotiation of the Anglo-Congo treaty the relations between the 
Free State and the French were extremely strained. News of a 
collision was, in fact, expected almost daily. The result of our 
treaty with King Leopold and our subsequent abandonment of 
it was to throw him into the arms of France. He has been 
allowed by the French to retain the lease of the country extend- 
ing from the Albert Lake to beyond Lado—a fact which incident- 
ally corroborates the supposition that the French objective is a 
point to the north of the swamps which extend from Gondokoro 
to Fashoda. By this route easy access can be gained to the Nile 
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either by the Bahr El Arab, the Bahr El Homr, or the Bahr Gazal, 
and while thus avoiding the difficulties of the southern approach, 
a force would evade the Dervish outpost at Reggaf and cut it off 
completely from communications with its base. A well-informed 
correspondent writing to The Times on March 5th, stated that 
orders had been given by King Leopold to recruit 40,000 men “ to 
carry on operations in the region which abuts on the Upper Nile.” 
I am wholly ignorant of the authorship of that memo, but I can 
corroborate this statement (the numbers were 30,000) from what 
must be a wholly independent source. Thus the hostility of 
France and Belgium in these regions has been converted into an 
alliance, and we may now look to see this powerful force from the 
Congo State acting in co-operation with France. Indeed, under 
the Franco-Congo treaty the Free State is pledged to hand over 
stations and forts made in the western portion of the Bahr Gazal 
to France (although within our claimed sphere), and to maintain 
their garrisons till France is ready to take them over. 

About three years ago I first pointed out that one object of the 
French advance to the Nile was the extension of the French 
African Empire across the entire continent, so as to gain an outlet 
on the Red Sea at Obok. The idea was at that time scouted as the 
view of an alarmist. The memo I have quoted, which bears unde- 
niable internal evidence as being the work of a very well-informed 
writer, states that this is now the avowed object of France. The 
Abyssinians, the writer tells us, are armed with French rifles—and 
all the world knows that France has publicly repudiated the claims 
of Italy to a Protectorate over Abyssinia, and has had emissaries 
during some years past at the court of King Menelik. In this 
matter the French and Russians are acting in concert. The recent 
Russian expedition to Abyssinia was promised every assistance by 
the French, and on arrival it was received by them with accla- 
mations. Space forbids me to detail the steps taken by France 
to establish her position in Abyssinia—an article under the 
title of “The New African Crisis with France and Germany,” in 
Blackwood of July last, gives some interesting details, and also 
disposes very conclusively of the French claims in the Nile 
Valley. 

Apart from the desire to extend her African Empire from the 
Atlantic to the Red Sea, France has other very definite and 
tangible advantages to gain from the acquisition of a footing on 
the Nile. According to the arguments used by ourselves as 
against Portugal in the question of the navigation of the Zambesi, 
a Power holding territory contiguous to a navigable waterway, 
which would form the natural outlet for its produce, has sub- 
stantial grounds for claiming that such a waterway shall be free 
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to the commercial vessels of all nations. The whole of the vast 
North-western Soudan, the Hinterland of Morocco, Algiers, and 
Tunis is French, and if this mighty empire should be extended 
eastwards into the Nile basin such rights of navigation on the Nile, 
together with the possession of territory bordering its banks and 
those of its navigable tributaries, would be invaluable to France 
as an outlet for the produce of her Soudan territories. 

Again, it has been declared both by English, French, and 
Egyptian statesmen that whatever civilized Power holds the Nile 
Valley, is arbiter of the fate of Egypt. The greatest perhaps 
of living Egyptian statesmen himself told me three years ago that 
this was his opinion. More recently Sir Colin Moncrieff, late head 
of the Irrigation Department of Egypt, in a lecture at the Royal 
Institution, on January 25th, stated it as his opinion—an opinion 
which is second to none in expert value—that the civilized 
possessor of the Upper Nile Valley would hold Egypt in his grasp. 
Not only, he added, could such a people “if at war with Egypt cut 
off the water-supply or flood Egypt at their pleasure,” but they 
could “naturally and very properly spread the waters of the Nile 
over the Soudan” for the irrigation of those countries. France 
clamours for our withdrawal from Egypt ; let that withdrawal take 
place when we have effectively occupied the sphere we have publicly 
claimed “up to the confines of Egypt’”—when we shall “hold 
Egypt in our grasp” in virtue of our position on the Nile. Then, 
and not till then, can we afford to be indifferent to French intrigue 
in Egypt, our regiments can withdraw, and “Tommy make room 
for Deloncle,” as The Pall Mall quaintly phrases it. 

There is yet another and important matter for consideration with 
regard to the domination of the Nile Valley, and especially of the 
Bahr Gazal province. The Soudan is one of the most important re- 
cruiting grounds of Africa. It is impossible to estimate how many 
thousands have fallen in the wars of the Mahdi. Mowed down by 
our Martinis and our machine guns, decimated by famine and in- 
ternal strife, in conflict with the Senoussi warriors of Wadai, opposed 
to the soldiery of Emin’s province, and more lately the Belgian 
forces, the waste of fighting men in the Soudan must during the last 
ten years have been enormous indeed. Yet still the Dervish hosts 
defy Christendom. Once more I urge that a civilized power con- 
trolling and organizing such incomparable raw iaterial of soldiery 
might without difficulty pour such negro levies into Asia Minor as 
would change the aspect of the Eastern Question, and amount to the 
rise of a new power on the shores of the Mediterranean. For these 
troops are not only brave, but singularly amenable to discipline, and 
to European military régime, as our Black Regiments in Egypt, and 
even the levies I brought to Uganda, haye proved. 
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Such, then, are the incentives to French ambition in the Nile 
Valley, and we must bear in mind that however moderate and 
pacific the French Government may be, it has ever shown itself un- 
able to check the aggressive action of its agents on the spot, and 
fearful of opposing the loud-voiced Colonial party which applauds 
those actions, and makes heroes of the actors. “It is clear,” says The 
Spectator in an able article (March 23), “that by occupying the Upper 
Nile from the Lakes to the Mahdi’s country we should be very greatly 
diminishing the risks of a war with France.” The question then 
arises, what are the immediate steps which should be taken in the 
present crisis? I would reply that it is imperative to make an 
advance from Uganda and occupy the Nile Valley as far as Fashoda, 
together with the whole of the Bahr Gazal province, which was 
formerly administered by Gessi and Lupton. This brings us to the 
confines of the Mahdi’s country, and would indeed involve an en- 
gagement with the Dervishes at Reggaf.* This latter post is very 
far detached from the bulk of the territories which own the Mahdi’s 
sway. It is some 350 miles south of Fashoda, which itself is about, 
the same distance from any Dervish garrison post, nor is there any 
garrison at Fashoda. Simultaneously with the advance from the 
south it would be advisable to make a forward movement from 
Egypt. Abu Hamed could be occupied at once, probably with little 
fighting or expense, before Dervish reinforcements could arrive, and 
such action would prevent the Mahdi from detaching troops from 
his headquarters and northern frontier, and probably result in 
leaving an advance from the south unopposed. The probable 
necessary strength of the force moving with this object, the cost 
and other data, have long been fairly accurately gauged by the 
British authorities in Egypt, who await but the authority to act. 

The Dervish forces probably consist of about 40,000 rifles of sorts 
and a certain number of more or less obsolete cannon. \All authori- 
ties agree that Mahdism as a religious movement practically died 
with the Mahdi. \ The present Khalifa’s authority is based on the 
ascendency of the powerful Baggara tribe, to the Taiisha section of 
which he belongs. The stability of this despotism—founded and 
maintained by force—has been already wholly undermined by the 
misrule, cruelty, and rapacity of the Khalifa. The orthodox Moslems 
see nought but heresy in his propaganda,t while the once 
powerful tribes, now ground down by taxation and crushed by the 
oppression of the formerly despised Baggaras, are ready to rise- 


* Since the above was written news has been received that the Belgians have 
routed the Dervishes and driven them out of the Equatorial province. 

¢ Slatin says that not only is ‘‘ Mahdism now admitted on all sides to be non- 
sense,” but that it has so discredited the Moslem faith that ‘‘any return to ortho- 
doxy is at present almost impossible.” 
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Bitterly though the settled tribes (Aulad-belad) of the Nile Valley 
resent the domination of these nomad Bedouins, and eagerly as 
they would grasp at an opportunity for revolt, the astuteness of the 
Khalifa has rendered them powerless, by gathering around him his 
own Western tribes, and disarming and crushing the “Aulad-belad.” 
Even these very Baggara Bedouins long for their nomad desert 
life, and on the death of the Khalifa, or even on the occurrence of 
any serious upheaval on the banks of the Nile, would migrate back 
to the West. The soldiery are discontented, badly paid, and almost 
mutinous ; the ammunition, made in the arsenals from old cartridge- 
cases and inferior powder, is unreliable; and the steamers are 
nearly worn out. There would doubtless be a severe battle before 
this crumbling despotism fell in ruins, for the tribes would not rise 
unless they were convinced that the Dervish rule was doomed, 
while the Khalifa, having no outlet for escape, would be nerved by 
the courage of despair; but none can doubt that Mahdism as a 
power is doomed. 

When it collapses, who is to take the place of the Khalifa, and 
to be the suzerain power in the Nile Basin ? We, who claim before 
Europe the sole sovereignty of the Nile Valley,—England, at whose 
instance the Soudan was abandoned to the forces of barbarism 
which plunged the land in a sea of blood, stands idly looking on, 
while Italy has expelled the Dervishes from their stronghold at 
Kassala, the Belgians are engaged with them in the south, and 
France (in violation of our rights) is pushing on to deal with them 
in the Middle Nile. The thing seems incredible! Alike as the 
nation responsible for the preservation of Egyptian interests, in 
the defence of our own interests, in the discharge of the debt of 
reparation which national honour dictates that we owe to the 
Soudan,—self-interest, duty, and honour all demand that we, and 
no other, shall be the Power to oust the last Dervish from Khar- 
toum, and restore peace and civilization to that country. And 
this is the task to which the present as well as the last Govern- 
ment has pledged the country. ) 

There is another Power which threatens the Egyptian Soudan 
from the west—a power more formidable even than Mahdism in 
its zenith. This is the Moslem revival led by the Sid-El-Mahdi, 
whose faction is known as that of the Senoussi. Senoussi the 
elder had already, in 1859, extended the tenets of his creed over 
the greater part of the Central Soudan. Since that date his son, 
whom he declared to be the real Mahdi long before the advent of 
the impostor from Dongola, has obtained an influence over the 
extremely powerful Sultanate of Wadai, over the fierce nomad 
Tuaregs of the desert, and throughout Fezzan and Bornu. Lately 
he has left his seclusion at Jerboub and gone south towards Wadai 
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—it remains to be seen what this movement may portend. Since 
his propaganda are peaceful it is possible that he would not attempt 
to interfere with a settled Government in the Nile Valley, but 
unless such a Government be soon established, it is by no means 
unlikely that he may be induced to try conclusions with the false 
Mahdi of Khartoum. Once the Senoussi established himself in 
the Nile Valley he would be difficult to dislodge. The countless 
hordes of fanatics ranging over a vast area, who regard him as 
their religious head, would rise at his command, and as the creed 
is adaptable, and its first motive is the establishment of a form of 
government and adiministration, its extension would not be an 
ephemeral one. It is, moreover, hostile to all Christian or European 
influence. 

It has been argued in Paris that, apart from Egyptian rights, 
Great Britain has no valid claims to suzerainty in the Nile Basin. 
It may be well to add a word in reply to this contention! As I have 
shown, Great Britain inade substantial concessions to Germany, 
Italy, and the Congo State—the only three Powers whose terri- 
tories were even remotely contiguous to the Nile Basin—in return 
for their recognition of her claims, and as the treaties embodying 
these claims, and their recognition by the Powers concerned, were 
notified to Europe and passed without protest from any other 
Power, it is competent to assume that the claims were uncon- 
tested and valid. Moreover, the blood and treasure expended 
by Great Britain in crushing the advance of the Mahdi, and 
protecting at least the frontiers of the Soudan, give her a unique 
claim to a sole voice in its ultimate control and reclamation, 
and lastly, as the protecting power in Egypt, England is respon- 
sibie for the legitimate Hinterland of Egypt, and for the control 
of the territory and the river on which the well-being of Egypt - 
depend. 

It is urged that as regards that portion of the Nile Valley which 
lies around the sources of the river, and extends from thence north- 
wards, Great Britain’s claims to a sphere of influence (apart from 
the claims of Egypt) lacks the one essential, viz., “ effective occupa- 
tion.” We reply that such an argument comes ill from France, 
who has made little or no attempt to etlectively occupy the vast 
Central Soudan, to which she claims exclusive suzerainty, and that 
even in the “ Buckle of the Niger” her occupation of the Kong and 
other districts is less than nominal. Apart from this tu quoque 
argument, however, Great Britain does not admit the validity of 
the charge of non-occupation. The Brussels Act incidentally 
furnishes what may be taken as a definition of effective occupation. 
For in Article ITI. it is laid down that “the Powers exercising a 
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sovereignty or Protectorate in Africa . . . . undertake to 
proceed gradually, as circumstances may permit, either by the 
means above indicated,” &c.. The means alluded to are stated 
in the first article to be “progressive organization,” and the 
“gradual establishment” of various repressive measures, «Xc. 
Thus the seventeen Signatory Powers (of which France was one) laid 
very special stress on the gradual extension of effective administra- 
tion. We are not concerned to institute an invidious comparison 
as between French and British administration in Africa, but we 
maintain that Great Britain can now fairly claim to have acted up to 
the spirit and letter of the Brussels Act in the matter of Effective 
Occupation. The Nile Valley is the extremest portion of the 
British East African sphere of influence. It is not yet seven 
years. since the Charter given to the Imperial British East 
African Company proclaimed our advent in Kast Africa. It is 
less than four and five years respectively since our boundaries 
to north and south were fixed by treaties with Italy and Germany. 
In this period a territory measuring some 850 miles inland from 
the coast towards the Nile Valley has been formed into a Protect 
orate, under the direct administration of the Crown. The farthest 
portion—Uganda—has already been provided with a complete ad- 
ministrative executive. Operations against hostile frontier chiefs 
(Kabarega, &c.), still farther towards the Nile Valley, have been 
energetically carried on, and Government have announced that a 
railway will be immediately constructed from the coast. to the 
Lake Victoria. Are we not amply justified in saying that all this 
constitutes a gradual effective occupation of the farther portion 
of the British sphere in the Upper Nile? Moreover, reconnaisances 
have been pushed up the river itself, in spite of intervening hostile 
countries. I would maintain that this is a fairly rapid rather than 
a very “gradual” occupation of our whole sphere of influence, not- 
withstanding that I have urged already that in the face of the 
energy of other Powers, circumstances now compel us to extend 
our operations still farther north along the banks of the Nile. 

Now that we have a definite assurance from Government that a 
railway will be constructed to the Nyanza, it is of very great im- 
portance to the commercial interests of this country that the pro- 
duce and the markets of the Soudan should be retained by Great 
Britain, and find an outlet, not to the west. by the Congo and its 
tributaries, but eastwards along the Nile, the lake waterways, and 
the new railway to the sea at Mombasa. The Bahr El Gazal is by 
far the richest province of the Soudan, with its exports of ivory, 
caoutchouc, gums, &c., which Gessi maintained were sufficient to 
render it a very paying possession to Egypt in the days of difficult 
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navigation and no railways, and it should form one of the chief 
centres of British commerce in the East Africa of the future. Such 
at least is the view of the London Chamber of Commerce. 

‘Our flag,” said their spokesman, ‘‘has reached Wadelai, the outpost of the 
Southern Soudan and of the Nile. If we will only dare to govern, the development 


of such countries means the renewal of trade on the grandest scale. In all this 


there is not only the hope, but the certainty of revival.” —See The Times, May 25th, 
1894, 


Commercial men are credited with having hard-headed and 
practical views, and they have an undeniable right to a voice in the 
policy of a commercial country like ours. 


F. D. Lucarp. 


A MAP TO ACCOMPANY 
CAPT. F. D. LUGARD’S ARTICLE IN 
“THE NATIONAL REVIEW,” July, 1895. 
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“POLLY HONEYCOMBE.” 


i Mapam,”—says Sir Anthony Absolute, commenting on those 
marble-covered, half-bound volumes which Mrs. Lucy in The Rivals 
is wont to supply to Miss Lydia Languish,—* Madam, a Circu- 
lating Library in a town is, as an evergreen tree of diabolical 
knowledge.” It is not uncharacteristic of Sheridan that something 
of the kind had been said before. Fifteen years earlier the elder 
Colman had inaugurated his theatrical career with a one-act farce, 
or “dramatick Novel” as he calls it, the whole scheme of which is 
but Sir Anthony’s aphorism “writ large,” while its final moral—if 
moral there be—is much the same. “A man,” says the heroine’s 
father, “ might as well turn his Daughter loose in Covent Garden, 
as trust the cultivation of her mind to a Circulating Library.” 


Polly Honeycombe, the daughter in question, certainly justifies 
his Jeremiad. The child of steady-going tradesmen parents, already 
middle-aged, but 
‘* Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary, on a shilling,” 


this misguided young person dreams, after the fashion of Arabella 
in the Female Quixote, of nothing but what she has learned from 
the leaves of Sir Anthony’s pernicious perennial. But whereas 
Arabella is occupied exclusively by the impossible Clelias and Clida- 
mniras of Scudéry and La Calprenéde, Polly Honeycombe seeks her 
ideals in the more modern and more human productions of Richard- 
son and Fielding, and their imitators. “A Novel (she declares) is 
the only thing to teach a girl life, and the way of the world, and 
elegant fancies, and love to the end of the chapter.” To which her 
Nurse, a repetition, in more than one characteristic, of a similar 
ancient gentlewoman in Romeo and Juliet, replies that, indeed, her 
young mistress is “always reading her simple story-books,—the 
Ventures of Jack this, and the history of Betsy t’other, and sir 
Humphrys, and women with hard Christian names.” The result is 
that Miss Honeycombe knows the “nature of a masquerade as well 
as if she had been at twenty,” and “acts according.” She flouts 
her father’s suitor, the moneyed and respectable Mr. Ledger, whom 
she asserts is “ten times uglier than Solmes in Clarissa,” 
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and she openly prefers the frivolous Mr. Scribble, who not 
only “ writes as well as Bob Lovelace,” but contrives to persuade 
her that she is a“ constellation ” of the blended beauties of Narcissa, 
Clementina, Sophy Western and all her favourite heroines 
As a consequence she acquaints the luckless Ledger that he 
is “a vile book of arithmetick” and “more tiresome than the 
multiplication table,” thereby pluming herself that she is out- 
topping Polly Barnes, Sophy Willis and sundry other seif-respect- 
ing and high-minded young women of fiction in the gentle art of 
“ treating an odious fellow with spirit.” To these proceedings there 
can be but one issue, to wit, that, aided by her mother’s deplorable 
weakness for the restorative cordials (lege strong waters) of Mr 
Julep the apothecary, she eiopes with Scribble, who turns out to be 
her Nurse’s nephew, and a mere attorney’s clerk from Gracechurch 
Street,—a discovery which has no other effect upon his inamorata 
than to set her conjecturing that, like Fielding’s Foundling, he may 
chance to be a gentleman’s son, and that they may go through “as 
many distresses as Booth and Amelia.” Of Ledger,—who at this 
point judiciously cries off,—even when she is brought back, she will 
have nothing. He is “as deceitful as Blifil, as rude as the Har- 
lowes, and as ugly as Doctor Slop,” who, by the way, had only 
recently made his first appearance in the early volumes of 7'ristram 
Shandy. And so comes down the curtain upon that already- 
quoted outburst of her perplexed and exasperated father. 

With Yates as the paternal Honeycombe, and King as Scribble, 
and Churchill’s “ lively Pope”—the Pope who afterwards shed his- 
trionic tears over Lady Di. Beauclerk’s drawings to Walpole’s 
Mysterious Mother—in the part of Polly, the little piece must have 
gone admirably when, in December 1760, it was produced by 
Garrick at Drury Lane. Indeed, in the Preface to the printed 
play, Colman specially acknowledges the kind reception which, in 
spite of its inconclusive dénodment, the public had undoubtedly 
given to his work. Already, in his Prologue, he had defined and 
described the class of Fiction at which he aimed. The Sorceress 
RoMANCE, with her distrest Maids “on Milk-white Palfreys,” her 
Knights and Dwarfs, her Oroondates and Statira, had been killed 
by Cervantes. And now a younger sister had taken her place :— 


‘** Less solemn is her air, her drift the same, 
And Nove her enchanting, charming, Name. 
{OMANCE might strike our grave Forefathers’ pomp 
But Nove t for our Buck and lively Romp ! 
Cassandra’s Folios now no longer read, 
See, Two Neat Pocket Volumes in their stead ! 
And then so sentimental is the Stile, 
So chaste, yet so bewitching all the while ! 
Plot, and elopement, passion, rape, and rapture, 
The total sum of ev’ry de w— lew —S.arpter. 
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Tis not alone the Small-Talk and the Smart, 
Tis NOVEL most beguiles the Female Heart. 
Miss reads—she melts—she sighs—Love steals upon her— 
And then—Alas, poor Girl !—good night, poor Honour !” 

To the Preface which preceded this Prologue, its author had 
added what, from an antiquarian point of view, is now a valuable 
piece justificative. It is an Extract, extending to some eight 
closely-printed columns, purporting to be transcribed by his own 
mother from a Circulating Library Catalogue which she had found 
in the back-parlour of Mr. Lutestring the Cheapside silk-mercer, 
where it lay upon the table in company with certain dogs-eared 
copies of the first volume of the Adventures of Mr. Loveill, the 
third volume of Betsy Thoughtless, and the current annual issue of 
the scandalous and still-continued New Atalantis. It is, in fact, 
a fairly exhaustive list of the popular novels in circulation for the 
year 1760. 

The record thus presented, it must be owned, is scarcely a 
worshipful one, and the eye at once detects two or three titles that 
assuredly would not now be found at all in any respectable book- 
list. Rasselas which, in 1760, was just a year old, is conspicuous 
for its absence ; but, on the other hand, Zadig ; or, The Book of 
Fate is an obvious translation from Voltaire, as the Sopha is, no 
doubt, from the younger Crébillon. The Vicar of Wakefield had 
not been written ; but there are Fielding’s three great novels, most 
of Smollett’s, and the Pamela, Clarissa and Grandison of Richard- 
son. There are also the David Simple and Countess of Dellwyn 
of Sarah Fielding, together with the “dramatick Fable” called The 
Ory, which she wrote in conjunction with Jane Collier. There are 
the novels of Charlotte Lenox,—Harriot Stuart, the Female 
Quixote, Henrietta. Side by side with these, are the spurious 
sequels and rejoinders which had grown up round the work of the 
greater men—the History of Tom Jones in his Married State, 
Anti-Pamela, the True Anti-Pamela, and so forth. There is the 
Marriage Act of Shebbeare, which was prompted by Hogarth’s 
Marriage d-la-Mode; and, though no more than two volumes 
of Tristram Shandy had made their appearance, there is 
already a Life and Opinions of Miss Sukey Shandy of Bow 
Street, Gentlewoman. Of the numerous brood which may be 
said to have sprung from the Swift-cwm-Addison Adventwres 
of a Shilling in the Tatler, there are Charles Johnstone’s re- 
cently published roman a clef, the Adventwres of a Guineu 
(Chrysal), and the Rev. Francis Coventry's Adventwres of u 
Lap Dog (Pompey the Little). There are Defoe’s Colonel Jacl: 

* Another roman 4 clef, in which Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, no mean judge, 


found “‘a real and exact representation of life, as it is now acted (1751) in Lon- 
VOL. XXV. 40 
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and Roxana and Mrs. Manley’s Stage Coach ; there are the curious 
Memoirs of the Shakespear's Head, and the equally curious Life 
(which so often occurs in second-hand catalogues) of that “ broken- 
hearted soldier,” Corporal Bates. There is a second Amelia, who 
is also “a distressed Wife”; there is the cryptic Widow of the 
Wood ; there are Memoirs of notorious personages, such as Buck- 
horse and Kitty Fisher. Finally, there are “Accomplished Rakes,” 
“ Men of Pleasure,” “ Fair Jilts” and “ Fair Moralists ” in sufficient 
numbers to turn the heads of all the Polly Honeycombes in the 
universe. 

It is instructive to run down the list, and think how many of 
these books, once marked by the “ most observing thumbs” of the 
Lady Slattern Loungers of their day, have now perished,—perished 
so hopelessly and irretrievably that, for a moment, one wonders 
whether some of the titles were not invented ad hoc. The Adven- 
tures of Jerry Buck, Dick Hazard, Jack Smart ; the History of 
Charlotte Villars, Lucy Wellers, Sally Sable; the Memoirs of a 
Man of Quality, a Coxcomb, an Oxford Scholar ;—had all these 
a real existence, or were they only stop-gap dummies contrived 
by Colman to swell his schedule? Yet there need be little doubt 
upon this head. No one who has looked over a file of the Public 
Advertiser or the London Chronicle will be likely to deny that 
they had their being, or, at all events, that books very like them 
had their being, since notifications of similar performances are as 
common as those which proclaim the virtues of Dr. James’s Fever 
Powder or Dr. Hill’s world-famed Essence of Water-Dock. Now 
and then, indeed, an odd volume, with one cover, turns up for- 
lornly in the four-penny box, or a packet of them (tied with 
listing) gathers dust in the corner of some provincial furniture 
shop, where they have arrived from the garrets of a “gentleman’s 
house in the country,” in company with a broken roasting-jack, a 
bell-mouthed blunderbuss, and a napless Kevenhuller hat. In 
that forgotten storehouse of eighteenth century fiction, Harrison’s 
Novelist’s Magazine, now chiefly sought after for its graceful old 
“coppers” by Thomas Stothard, two or three of the minor works 
mentioned by Colman are preserved, no doubt because they were 
regarded as somewhat better than the rest. One of these is the 
Life and Adventures of Joe Thompscn ; the other, the History of 
Betsy Thoughtless. They are, in all probability, exceptionally 
favourable samples of the literature to which the Misses Lutestring 
devoted themselves in their Cheapside back-parlour, and they 
moreover illustrate the kind of work which was produced by the 
imitators of Fielding and Richardson. For these reasons, rather 


don ”—a statement to which a plain-spoken critic can only reply—‘‘ So much the 
worse for the life represented.” Yet the book is distinctly clever. 
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than any intrinsic value in their “ message,” it may be worth while 
to give some brief account of them. 
Of the author of Joe Thompson not much is known beyond the 
facts that his name was Edward Kimber, that (like Goldsmith’s 
Ned Purdon) he “long was a bookseller’s hack,” and that he finally 
died at forty, worn out by drudgery and the compilation of Peer- 
ages. Joe Thompson, which seems to have been his solitary effort 
in fiction, was published anonymously in August 1750, two years 
and a half after the appearance of Smollett’s Roderick Random, 
and about a year and a half after the appearance of Fielding’s 
Tom Jones. Professing to be no more than the Editor of a true 
history, Mr. Kimber avails himself unblushingly of the privilege 
(with which Fielding is thought to have reproached Richardson) 
of praising his own work in his Preface. “His author (he says) 
is all over new”; he has “followed the track of no former 
writer,” his “style and manner is peculiar to himself,’ he has 
borrowed from no one but the poets, and his narrative is “ founded 
on fact.” If this be so, it is certainly a little unfortunate for tho 
fact that it has an awkward knack of suggesting previous fiction. 
For instance, there is a fox-hunting baronet, Sir Walter Rich, 
whose function is that of Fielding’s Squire Western. Sir Walter 
has a daughter Louisa, whose function is that of Fielding’s Sophia, 
and who is moreover destined, like Miss Western, to an unworthy 
suitor. There is a Mr. Speculist, who discourses on the “ moral 
fitness of things;” whose practice is lamentably at variance with 
his precept ; and who completes his likeness to Fielding’s philoso- 
pher Square by repenting in his last illness. There are nocturnal 
misadventures at inns which recall Roderick Random ; there are 
“Man of the Hill” digressions which interrupt the story as in 
Tom Jones. In one of these, the hero, Mr. Prim, escapes from a 
brutal captain at the island of Madagascar, living there like 
Selkirk and Crusoe and, after the manner of Philip Quarll, 
educating an ape to fetch and carry for him. Other recollections 
of the sort might be mentioned. For the rest, the book is cer- 
tainly, as claimed by its putative Editor, “ crowded with a variety of 
interesting events.” Of movement there is assuredly no lack ; and 
the scene shifts freely from the East Indies to Versailles, from the 
town to the country, from Covent Garden to the Fleet Prison, of 
both of which last localities the author’s knowledge, as might per- 
haps be anticipated, appears to have been “ extensive and peculiar.” 
Indeed, in spite of his proclaimed unwillingness “to shock the nicest 
ear, or to kindle a blush even in the face of innocence herself,” it 
must be confessed that several of Mr. Kimber’s incidents, especially 
in his first volume, are laid in scenes, and enacted under conditions, 
only to be excused or endured in days when Hogarth’s famous 
40* 
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Progresses formed the acceptable decoration of decent sitting-rooms. 
Upon the whole, however, it is difficult to deny to Joe Thompson 
a certain kaleidoscopic variety of invention, and even a certain 
jaded fluency of style. Its incurable defect is that, set in motion 
as it must have been by the successes of Fielding and Smollett— 
especially Smollett—and perhaps of Defoe, it has been powerless, 
while copying much that is least admirable in those writers, to 
reproduce their more distinctive features, their graphic vigour, 
their power of creating character, most of all their humour. That 
its purpose is intended to be moral, we must believe, since we are 
repeatedly told so; and it is undeniable that, after the fashion of 
eighteenth century morality, it is indefatigable in punishing its 
evil-doers, and bringing its rogues to the gallows. “The fair of 
this happy land,” says the Editor complacently in the closing words 
of his Preface, “will rise improved from their reading, as well as 
the generous youth, who pants after instruction.” Commending 
his work “ to the perusal of all ranks of people,” he declares that 
“in families it should become a kind of Monitor, and in schools a 
Vade Mecum ”; and it is his sincere and hearty prayer (he adds) 
“that it may be as much admired by others as it is by him- 
self [!], and may be of universal service to mankind.” To achieve 
so complete a severance from one’s work as to succeed in regarding 
it as the work of another person, is not often conceded even to the 
most meritorious among writers. But it must have been granted 
in liberal measure to the ingenious Author-Editor of the Life and 
Adventures of Joe Thompson. 

If it be with Fielding and Smollett that we are to associate the 
labours of Mr. Edward Kimber, it is with Richardson and his con- 
geners that we must class the authoress of the History of Miss 
Betsy Thoughtless. The literary career of Mrs. Eliza Haywood (or 
Heywood) had been a singular one. Under the first George, she 
had been a follower of Mrs. Aphara Behn of Oroonoko and Mrs. De 
la Riviére Manley of the original New Atalantis, and it was to this 
latter “cornucopia of scandal” that her earlier successes, the Me- 
moirs of a Certain Island and the Secret History of the Court of 
Caramania, were allied. Pope, whose anger she had aroused by these 
productions, put her into the Dunciad under conditions of unusual 
infamy. But whether his indignation was righteous or unrighteous, 
there seems to be no doubt that her efforts under George the 
Second were characterized by qualities widely removed from those 
which had accompanied her entry into letters. “In the numerous 
volumes which she gave to the world towards the latter part of her 
life”—says the Biographia Dramatica— no author has appeared 
more the votary of virtue, nor are there any novels in which a 
stricter purity, or a greater delicacy of sentiment, has been pre- 
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served.” Even to this reassuring testimonial it is necessary to 
apply the precautionary rectification of “Autres temps, autres 
meurs”; but as far as one is able to judge from contemporary 
records, the change in her style seems to have been the genuine 
result of altered views. We learn from the authority already quoted 
that “in her mature age, she was remarkable for the most rigid 
and scrupulous decorum, delicacy and prudence, both with respect 
to her conduct and conversation.” A couple of the novels of her 
post-Richardsonian era are preserved by Harrison—the Adventures 
of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, and Betsy Thoughtless. It is the 
former of these works which Scott, at the end of Old Mortality, 
makes Miss Martha Buskbody describe as “indeed pathos itself” ; 
and seeing that Miss Buskbody’s experience embraced the three 
circulating libraries of Gandercleugh and the two next market 
towns, her opinion is not one to be lightly set aside. To Betsy 
Thoughtless, however, belongs, not only priority of production, but 
the real or reputed honour of (in Walpole’s word) “ predecessing ” 
the Evelina of Miss Burney as an early example of the domestic 
novel. Upon this latter ground alone, it deserves a paragraph. 

It was published by Gardiner in October, 1751, not many weeks 
before the Amelia of Fielding. Subject to the caveat which can- 
did modern criticism must always prefix to eighteenth century 
professions of purity, it seems to have been sincerely moral in its 
motive, though, at the same time, rather more preoccupied in 
showing vice its own image than modern taste would deem ex- 
pedient. The heroine is a young lady of many personal attractions, 
not inherently vicious, but vain, curious, and exceedingly vivacious. 
Launched early as an orphan among those multiplied perils which, 
in her day especially, were held to environ female honour, the 
quality of heedlessness to which she owes her surname involves 
her in a network of dangers. Among many admirers she has 
one entirely eligible, named Trueworth. But he is alienated from 
her by a fallen school-fellow, and an abandoned female friend. 
She is subsequently entrapped by a sham baronet into a mock 
marriage, from the consequences of which she is opportunely 
delivered by Trueworth, who, however, has found consolation else- 
where. She subsequently marries Mr. Munden, a cross-grained 
hunks who is unfaithful to her, and she has to leave him, return- 
ing only to nurse him devotedly in his final illness. Being thus 
left a widow, and, it may be added, considerably improved by the 
severe discipline she has undergone, she is free, at the end of a year, 
to close her history by bestowing her hand upon the faithful True- 
worth, who (having on his part become a widower) arrives to claim 
his “trembling fair” in the regulation coach and six, not omitting 
that indispensable appendage, “a very neat running footman.” 
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Such, divested of innumerable episodes, which serve to swell the 
narrative to the orthodox four pocket-volumes “in twelves,” is the 
history of Betsy Thoughtless. 

That its style is copious rather than concise will be gathered 
from its length. But it is easily and clearly written; and the 
writer has wisely avoided the telling of it in letters, though there 
are a good many of these scattered through the book. There is 
not much character drawing, or dialogue, or description. Indeed, 
in a book dealing with the lives of idle people in London, the ab- 
sence of references to localities, except of the most casual kind, is 
very noticeable. You may turn page after page without finding 
more than a chance mention of Bononcini or a stray reference to 
Cuper’s Gardens. Of passages referring to the writer’s contem- 


poraries there are practically none, save the following, evidently 
relating to Fielding :— 


‘*There were no plays, no operas, no masquerades, no balls, no publick shews, 

except at the Little Theatre in the Hay Market, then known by the name of 
F——g’s scandal shop, because he frequently exhibited there certain drolls, or, 
more properly, invectives against the ministry ; in doing which it appears ex- 
tremely probable that he had two views; the one to get money, which he very 
much wanted from such as delighted in low humour, and could not distinguish 
true satire from seurrility, and the other, in the hope of having some post given 
him by those he had abused, in order to silence his dramatick talent. But it is 
not my business to point either the merit of that gentleman’s performances, or the 
motives he had for writing them, as the town is perfectly acquainted both with 
his abilities and success ; and has since seen him, with astonishment, wriggle 
himself into favour, by pretending to cajole those he had not the power to in- 
timidate.” 
The isolated irrelevance of this quotation seems to indicate some 
obscure irritation on the part of its writer. But, as far as we are 
aware, Fielding, who mentions Mrs. Lenox, never once speaks of 
Mrs. Haywood, although, oddly enough, one of her earlier dramatic 
efforts had been (with the aid of a Mr. Hatchett) to turn Fielding’s 
Tragedy of Tragedies into an opera. 

Polly Honeycombe, as already stated in this paper, was first 
acted in December, 1760. But it is noticeable that its stric- 
tures on the contemporary novel had been anticipated by Gold- 
smith some weeks earlier in one of the “ Chinese Letters” that he 
was then contributing to the Public Ledger. After speaking of 
the ordinary run of romances, or (as the text implies) novels, as 
no better than “instruments of debauchery,” Lien Chi Altangi 
goes on to make the following unanswerable remarks on those, 
and they were by no means the majority, which professed [after 
the fashion of Joe Thompson and Betsy Thoughtless] to have a 
primary moral purpose. “It is true,” says he, “the plot is com- 
monly wound up by a marriage, concluded with the consent of 
parents, and adjusted by every ceremony prescribed by law. But 
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as in the body of the work there are many passages that offend 
good morals, overthrow laudable customs, violate the laws, and 
destroy the duties most essential to society, virtue is thereby 
exposed to the most dangerous attacks.” To the contention that 
the aim of the writers is “to represent vice punished and virtue 
rewarded,” he replies,—“ Granted. But will the greater number 
of readers take notice of these punishments and rewards? Are 
not their minds carried to something else? Can it be imagined 
that the art with which the author inspires the love of virtue, can 
overcome that crowd of thoughts which sway them to licentious- 
ness? To be able to inculcate virtue by so leaky a vehicle, the 
author must be a philosopher of the first rank.” These senti- 
ments, which are in practical accordance with those expressed 
by Goldsmith elsewhere, are said by him to be “ borrowed from a 
modern philosopher of China” as translated in Du Halde. Yet 
not only have they been supposed upon internal evidence to be 
his own, but one of his editors has gone so far as to leave out the 
inverted commas which decorated them in the first editions; and 
it is certainly a curious coincidence that—as another editor re- 
marks—the phrase “ virtue rewarded” should be the sub-title of 
Richardson’s Pamela, to which, in great measure, their “ animad- 
versions” apply. But it is more curious still that they are actually 
to be found, where no one seems to have searched for them, namely, 
in Du Halde’s great folio of 1735, at p. 169 of his third volume, 
being there stated to be taken from a version into French out of 
the original Chinese by the Pére Dentrecolles, a Jesuit Mission- 
ary to the Flowery Land, who died at Pekin in the year 1741. 


Austin Dopson. 
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A MODEL PUBLIC-HOUSE AND ITS LESSONS. 


BEHIND the Government Bill for abolishing the public-house are 
others of a more practical character for reforming it on the Scan- 
dinavian principle of placing the management in disinterested 
hands and applying the profits to public purposes. The results 
obtained by this system in Sweden and Norway have been discussed 
to death from every conceivable point of view, and everybody in- 
terested in the subject is in full possession of such light as the 
experience of foreign countries can throw upon it. But just because 
they are foreign countries that light is for us none so clear but 
what it may be usefully supplemented from less distant sources : 
and it is therefore rather surprising that the advocates of the 
movement, who cannot be said to lack energy, have not made 
more use of the English experiments in the same direction. So 
little has been said about them that few people even know that 
there are any model public-houses in England. It is true that 
they are few and isolated, but so far as they go they represent 
actual facts, which have in some respects more interest and more 
value than arguments derived from countries as widely separated 
from our own by differences of national character and custom as 
by sea-miles upon the map. Moreover, in common fairness the 
courage and enterprize of those who have tackled the question in 
a practical form deserve recognition, apart from the interest attach- 
ing to their experiments. 

I do not know exactly how many model public-houses have been 
started in this country, as they are carried on in quiet places 
without advertisement. Among others there is the Meynell- 
Ingram Arms, at Hoar Cross, in Staffordshire, run by the Hon. F. 
L. Wood; one at Lindfield, in Sussex, by F. Willett, Esq.; and 
another near Upton-on-Severn, started by the late Sir Edmund 
Lechmere. I believe there are several others, but by far the 
oldest, and the original of all the rest, is the Boar’s Head, at 
Hampton Lucy, conducted for nearly twenty years by the Rev. 
Osbert Mordaunt, Rector of the parish. Whatever credit is due to 
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initiating public-house reform on the Scandinavian principle in 
England belongs to Mr. Mordaunt. Years ago, before anyone else 
took up the idea, he did in a modest way that which others have 
since publicly advocated on a larger scale, and though, no doubt, 
his spirited initiative has been ignored purely by accident, still it 
is a pity that more justice has not been done to the real pioneer of 
the movement, whose personally conducted experiment forms a 
genuine object-lesson and at the same time incidentally throws an 
interesting light on some points in connection with the general 
conduct of the liquor traffic. 

Hampton Lucy is a typical English village with a population of 
about 460 and asingle public-house. It lies just outside Charlecote 
Park, midway between Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon, and several 
miles from a railway-station. The conditions of life, therefore, are 
essentially rural and exactly like those to be found in innumerable 
villages throughout every part of the country. The circumstances 
of the public-house, however, are peculiar. It belongs to the parish. 
The late Rector bought it from the former owner, and left it in his 
will to the parish under the sole trusteeship of the incumbent for 
the time being. The rent was to go to pay the village organist’s 
salary in perpetuwm, but no other stipulation was made. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Mordaunt, on succeeding to the living, found himself sole 
trustee of the property, and at liberty to administer it as he thought 
fit for the benefit of the place. At that time it was let in the usual 
way to a tenant and carried on as an ordinary public-house; and 
the new Rector at first made no attempt to alter the arrangement. 
Finding, however, that the house was conducted in a very unsatis- 
factory manner by the landlady in possession, the widow of the 
former publican, and that remonstrance was of no avail, he gave 
her six months’ notice and got rid of her. The choice then lay 
between closing the house altogether and conducting it upon 
different lines. Sir Wilfrid Lawson would, of course, have no 
hesitation in such a case; he would close the accursed thing amid 
bonfires and other signs of public rejoicing, and then have the 
satisfaction of seeing another establishment, over which he would 
have no control, opened over the way in the course of a month or 
two. Failing that, the cobbler’s shop or some such place would be 
turned into an illicit tap-room to the obvious advantage of public 
law and order. Knowing this perfectly well, Mr. Mordaunt boldly 
resolved, on the suggestion of a friend, to run the place himself. 
The squire of the parish fell in with his views, and promised not 
to allow a rival establishment to be started. A trustworthy 
manager was found in one of Mr. Mordaunt’s own servants, who 
gladly undertook to discharge the duties with the help of his wife 
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in return for a small salary and the use of the house rent free. 
And so the Boar's Head was started as a model public-house in the 
year 1876. To-day, after nineteen years, Mr. Mordaunt can look 
back on the results with complete satisfaction. 

The most important change introduced into the conduct of the 
house, next to the appointment of a salaried manager in lieu of a 
publican, was the withdrawal of spirits from the bar. This step 
caused a considerable outery at first, especially, be it noted, on the 
part of the women, which confirms what I have previously said 
about the tendency of women to spirit-drinking. They declared 
that life would be endangered if they could not send out for a drop 
ot brandy or gin upon occasion. The objection was met by adding 
spirits to the stock of simple medicines kept for the use of the vil- 
lagers at the rectory, which almost adjoins the public-house, and, 
as it happened, no death occurred in the place for sixteen months 
after the change had been made, so the objection died away. No 
hardship is inflicted by withdrawing spirits from the village bar, 
because ample opportunity of buying it by the bottle is afforded 
to those who really need it, or think they need it, by the 
travelling grocer’s carts. Mr. Mordaunt, however, believes that 
much less is consumed when it has to be bought by the bottle 
than when a few pennyworths can be procured at a time over the 
counter. 

The next point that engaged his attention was the supply of good 
beer, and for some years it gave him no little trouble. “We tried 
several brewers,” he says, “ with varying success. Some of them 
served us well at first ; then, after a time, we have been compelled 
to make a change, because either the quality of the beer deterio- 
rated, or the casks were not properly filled.” Deterioration in 
quality was at once made known by the complaints of customers 
and diminution in quantity by the inadequate receipts per cask. 
That the charges were not fanciful is sufticiently proved by the fact 
that for several years now complete satisfaction has been given by 
one brewery, and no change has been found necessary. The beer 
is appreciated by the villagers, and has acquired a good name in 
the neighbourhood as superior to that sold in many other public- 
houses. The only other points to notice in connection with the 
conduct of the traffic are that credit was abolished, and serving 
drunken people of course strictly prohibited. No alteration was 
made in the house itself, or in the hours of closing. Profits from 
eatables and stabling horses go to the manager, but this item does 
not amount to much. 

The financial aspects of the venture are shown by the following 
table, which gives an average year’s accounts :— 


A MODEL PUBLIC-HOUSE 


Receipts... exe re on es — 315 0 0 

Expenditure— 
Cost of Beer oo Sais sch 216 0 O 
Licence... om ais ea ‘a wns 3.18 6 
Taxes and Insurance ... ai ae ree 410 0 
Repairs... “a zh! ee ene ee 418 0 
Fuel, Lights, &e. ae ; ae 1410 O 
Rent ints si aie as peg ee 25 0 0 
Expenses of Management... sat he 16 0 0 
Charities ... oo aki oi siti sf 30 0 0 
Balance... we ea oe = nia 0 3 6 
315 0 0 


The community benefits by the organist’s salary, which is a first 
charge on the profits (represented by “rent ” in the table), and by 
about £30 a year either distributed among the parishioners in 
charity, or otherwise applied according to the discretion of the 
Rector, who retains the right to dispose of the money in the way he 
thinks most conducive to the public advantage. Thus, two years’ 
profits were once devoted to improving the water-supply by sinking 
wells and erecting pumps—an ingenious method of harnessing the 
liquor traffic to the temperance car which ought to satisfy Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson himself. Another year, a windfall of £52 dropped 
in one week by a Volunteer camp hard by in Charlecote Park was 
applied to some other equally unexceptionable public purpose. As 
a rule, however, parish charities absorb the surplus profits. 

Before going on to discuss some of the points raised by the story 
of this model public-house, let us take one look at it. Neither 
within nor without does it differ appreciably from the ordinary 
rural pothouse. Of a plain and unpretentious exterior, it stands 
near the centre of the village, hard by the church and the rectory. 
The sign of the Boar’s Head, nailed against the wall over the door, 
indicates the character of the establishment just as in its unregene- 
rate days. Neither parade nor concealment has been attempted. 
Inside you have the ordinary tap-room, furnished with wooden 
seats and a small bar, and a larger parlour adjacent. During the 
major part of the day little business is done, and what there is can 
be easily attended to by the manager’s wife—a tidy woman who can 
keep the accounts. With the exception of occasional passers-by, the 
customers are an almost constant quantity and regular in their 
habits. The same men come day by day and drink just about the 
same amount of beer, although no attempt is made to limit them, 
except, of course, by the condition of sobriety. They have their 
pint after dinner and their pint and a half or so again in the even- 
ing, when they come to sit and smoke, and discuss the weather 
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and the crops. The liquor dispensed is light, but clean and pala- 
table stuff. Drunkenness seldom occurs, and then only in persons 
who have come in from other places already the worse for liquor, 
and have been accidentally served with more. In short, the Hamp- 
ton Lucy villager may fairly say in the words of the poet :— 


**T takes my pipe, I takes my pot, 

And drunk I’m never seen to be: 
I'm no teetotaler or sot, 

And as I am I means to be.” 


And a very good motto too, most people will think. 

Now the Boar’s Head gives us a complete type of the village ale- 
house, and in considering its history the first thing to notice is that 
the conditions differ in many important respects from those of the 
town public-house, which I discussed in a previous article. The 
alleged abuses which are chiefly imaginary in town do really exist 
to a great extent in the country. We have here an establishment 
conducted in a disorderly manner, selling very queer liquor, con- 
stantly harbouring intoxicated persons and evading the law as to 
hours of sale. According to my experience these things are more 
or less true of the majority of country publics, and the reasons are 
obvious enough: the publican has many inducements to go wrong 
and very few to go right. In the first place he is a poor man and 
has considerable difficulty in making both ends meet. If you turn 
back to the Boar's Head balance-sheet you will see that after the 
beer and the licence are paid for, the profits amount to £95, out of 
which £25 goes for rent and £24 for other expenses, leaving £46 
to live upon. Put in another way, the gross takings are £6 or say 
£7 a week, out of which the net profit is less than £2, while rent 
and other expenses come to about 20s., leaving less than £1 a week 
for living. This standing condition of poverty exercises an unfor- 
tunate influence upon the conduct of the business. If the tenant 
is an industrious man he will combine the public-house with some 
other occupation, which practically turns his wife into the real 
landlord, and she being housekeeper with the cares of the exche- 
quer upon her, naturally troubles herself very little about any other 
consideration so long as she can make a bit more money. In 
the evening, when his other work is done, her husband becomes 
virtually one of her customers, sitting companionably with the rest 
and encouraging them to drink by his example: for in the village 
public everybody sits and there is no bar between customers and 
publican as in the town house. If, on the other hand, the land- 
lord is not an industrious man, he will to a dead certainty spend 
his time loafing and boozing, which deprives him of the authority 
even if he had the wish—which he has not—to deal as he ought 
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with other boozers. The house of such a man becomes the ren- 
dezvous of hard drinkers. Further, in a village they are all 
neighbours and friends—or enemies; and the unfortunate publican 
with his small business, on which he can only just rub along at 
the best of times, cannot afford to offend his neighbours by refus- 
ing them drink, for instance. I have known half the regular cus- 
tomers of a village inn forsake it and take to spending their 
evenings in the cobbler’s shop because they had some quarrel with 
the landlord ; and if I remember right he had to throw up the 
business. The same reasons tend to make the poor man lax 
about closing; those who know the ropes can generally get served 
during prohibited hours in a village public by judicious application 
made at a convenient side door. 

These positive inducements to go wrong do not exist in anything 
like the same degree for the town publican, and even if they did 
they would be checked by strong counter-inducements, which in 
their turn hardly affect the country publican. He has so little to 
lose that he does not mind incurring some risk of being turned out, 
whereas the other has generally a great deal to lose, having either 
invested a large sum of money of his own in the good-will of the 
house or having run heavily into debt for the purpose. This neces- 
sarily tends to make him more careful about getting into trouble, 
and then the police look after him much more sharply than they 
can possibly do in the country. I do not suppose rural constables 
are any more “ corrupt ” than their urban colleagues, but they are 
more likely to be on terms of friendly intimacy with the publican, 
they are fewer in number and in all respects less smart. Life runs 
down the country road with an altogether easier, looser rein than 
on the city pavement. I have accompanied a village constable on 
his night patrol and the good fellow produced a jug of beer left by 
the publican in a handy place of concealment, and hospitably shared 
its contents without a thought of reserve. The town bobby may 
sometimes know where to find a similar jug, but he would certainly 
keep the secret to himself, lest it should reach the ears of his in- 
spector. And besides the comparative slackness of the police, the 
village landlord has another excuse for turning a blinder eye on his 
inebriated customers than the keeper of a town “ gin-palace” can 
afford todo. The reckless blackguards frequenting the latter may 
break out into alarming violence at any moment, whereas the 
simple-minded rustics are seldom given to serious disorder even 
in their cups. A glass too much means stumbling home quietly, 
without even “going large” and still less “ raising Cain,” to use the 
classic phrases of modern literature. 

For all these reasons, then, the village pot-house is apt to be 
conducted with more or less deliberate disregard of sobriety and 
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good order. And in the next place, the liquor is often of inferior 
quality. I have previously defended the liquor sold in town pub- 
lic-houses from the charge of injurious adulteration, and I have no 
doubt whatever that the main condition which keeps it up to the 
mark is the keen competition carried on in populous places. The 
working-man knows good from bad when he gets the choice, just 
as well as anybody else—perhaps better, because his taste is not 
perverted by the vagaries of fashion or medical advice—and where 
many establishments compete for his patronage they are bound to 
maintain a good standard or find themselves deserted for their 
rivals. Country public-houses lack this salutary stimulus even 
when there are more than one in the same place, and the smallness 
of their profits constantly tempts to some tampering with the 
liquor. Mr. Mordaunt’s experience has led him to form strong 
opinions on the subject. “If it is not common,” he says, “ to add 
tobacco or salt or worse ingredients to the beer sold in some of our 
small public-houses, it must be often brewed from low-class materials 
for the sake of extra profit, which goes into the pockets of uncru- 
pulous brewers or publicans, or both.” He found in his own dealings, 
as I have already described, that attempts were made to tamper 
with both quality and quantity, and under the circumstances it 
looks as if the brewer must have been to blame. The excellence 
of the supply obtained at first from a new source and its subse- 
quent deterioration are painfully familiar experiences to all of us 
in the case of other purveyors. Who does not know the grocer, 
the butcher, or the milkman, who, after treating us well for a time, 
has begun to “try it on” with an inferior article? And yet some 
of the firms with whom Mr. Mordaunt dealt were of such renown 
and doing so vast a trade that it could not possibly be worth their 
while to descend to base tricks for the sake of a few shillings. The 
fault may be neither with the publican nor with the brewer, but 
with a third individual who is often concerned, and that is the 
brewer’s local agent. Partially-filled casks particularly suggest 
this gentleman’s intervention, and in one case Mr. Mordaunt had 
his suspicions very strongly pointed in that direction, though he 
never could prove it. In connection with bad liquor the question 
of “ tied” houses occupies a good deal of attention; but probably 
the only man who really knows what influence the system exer- 
cises is the publican of varied experience, and it is just possible 
that he might not tell the exact truth about it. In the country, 
houses are not so much tied as owned by brewers, and if the firm 
is a large and prosperous one with a good name to lose, the proba- 
bilities are that for its own sake it will take care to maintain that 
good name. Houses in the hands of small or speculative brewers are 
more likely to be served with bad stuff. In London comparatively 
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few houses are owned by brewers, but a great many are tied in the 
sense of owing money advanced by way of loan to enable the pub- 
lican to start business. In these cases, however, the terms of the 
bond only include malt liquors, and if the brewer serves him with 
bad stuff, the publican can easily go to another and obtain money 
from him to pay off the original loan. On the whole it is probable 
that the more the business passes into the hands of large and re- 
putable firms the better. That is the universal experience in other 
concerns. But however this may be, both systems are as old as the 
trade itself, and the story of the Boar’s Head shows that the most 
perfect freedom from brewery control does not necessarily ensure 
purity of liquor. Before quitting this part of the subject it is only 
fair to add that Mr. Mordaunt has of late years somewhat modified 
his opinion about the evils of adulteration, which he does not think 
so bad as it used to be. 

In addition to lax control and inferior liquor the country public- 
house differs in one other respect, namely, the maintenance of the 
credit system, which certainly makes for improvidence and in- 
temperance. In spite of the Tippling Act, alehouse scores still 
appear to be paid, presumably as debts of honour ; or it may be 
that the publican prefers the risk of losing his money to offend- 
ing a neighbour. In town the thirsty but impecunious cus- 
tomer of the labouring class may whistle for his half-pint, except 
in times of strike or lock-out, when much indulgence is shown 
by kind-hearted publicans. 

It follows from the foregoing considerations that though drink 
is a much less serious evil in the country than in town, the 
conduct of the rural public-house is, speaking generally, far more 
open to improvement than that of the urban “gin-palace,” 
which shows incidentally that the conduct of the house is only 
one among a number of factors in the problem. And the suc- 
cess of the Boar’s Head proves that under certain circumstances 
all the improvement that any reasonable person can desire may 
be effected without injuring anybody and to the general advan- 
tage of the community. What has been done at Hampton 
Lucy might be done in many other places. “There are,” says 
Mr. Mordaunt, “many villages and country towns in which pro- 
perty is not divided, where the public-house or houses belong to 
one squire or landlord. Why should not such proprietors take 
the matter into their own hands—this could be done with very 
little trouble to themselves—and so promote health and sobriety 
among their people ? By all means let respect be paid to the 
vested interests of really respectable publicans: it would be un- 
fair to evict them. But in cases where the management is 
bad or drunkenness encouraged, or of leases falling in, let 
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the landlord find a trustworthy person or family (a man and 
wife are best) who shall be content to dispense pure beer for a 
fixed salary, keep accounts which shall be submitted to periodi- 
cal inspection, and return the profits to the proprietor, who can 
dispose of them for the benefit of the parish. Or if he prefers 
to farm the public-house for his own benefit, let him do so. He 
will receive the rent and the profits and will probably discover in 
these days of agricultural depression that the balance in his favour 
is very acceptable. Either way the people will soon learn to prefer 
such a system and be grateful for it.” 

There is good sense in these suggestions, but of course they do 
not go far enough to satisfy the more zealous reformers, who are 
anxious to apply the system of disinterested control on a large 
scale to urban communities. For the reasons previously given | 
cannot share their sanguine expectations of the results; but if 
they have the courage of their opinions why should they not 
follow Mr. Mordaunt’s example and take up a few town public- 
houses—there are always plenty changing hands—as an experiment 
before asking the Legislature to impose the system compulsorily 
upon the community? If this were done with a fair show of suc- 
cess they would be in a far stronger position to appeal to public 
opinion for assistance in overcoming the immense difficulties which 
stand in the way of dealing with the matter by legislation. 


A. SHADWELL. 


Nore.—In the article on ‘‘ The English Public-house” in The National Review 
for May, I said that betting is the greatest blot upon the trade, as it is deliber- 
ately encouraged by publicans. This has been understood to imply a general 
charge against the trade, which was by no means my meaning. What I intended 
to convey was that in those public-houses where the practice prevails it is carried 
on with the consent and connivance of the publican. That is true, but such houses 
form a limited class, being mainly confined to certain sporting centres frequented 
by professional bookmakers. Two or three years ago I took considerable pains to 
investigate the question and obtained some interesting information from ex- 
publicans and bookmakers, It appears that public-house betting flourishes as a 
regular practice chiefly in certain parts of London, in Birmingham, York and 
Brighton, which are all head-centres of the bookmaking fraternity. The parts of 
London most affected are the City, the neighbourhood of Fleet Street and the 
Strand, and the outlying centres where ’buses start or stop, such as Walham Green, 
Paddington, and Islington. It is worth noting that some of the houses where 
most betting goes on are conducted with exceptional propriety in other respects, 
presumably in order to avoid giving the police a handle. According to my in- 
formants, however, a good many police officers entertain no very fanatical views 
about the suppression of illegal betting. 

A.S. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GOVERNORSHIP. 


Wuen the choice of a new Speaker was under discussion one of 
the daily papers referred to England as “lucky in her accidents.” 
The “accidents” being the untried and inexperienced men ap- 
pointed to the foremost places in the State, and the luck the 
success which usually attends their administration. As an instance, 
let us take the appointment of bishops. The road to the Episcopal 
Bench lies through an avenue of birch (e.g., the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishops of London, Hereford, &c., have all been head- 
masters). Every Cabinet seems to be selected with a view to vindi- 
cating the success of ignorance. The highest posts in the Empire 
wre allotted on this principle, and yet India, Canada, and Australia 
have not passed from us, or suffered in consequence. 

A few years ago a distinguished Governor in Australia offered me 
a post on his staff, and the three years which I spent there—amid 
one of the most hospitable communities in the world, and under his 
kindly roof—enabled me to form an opinion of the desideruta in a 
Colonial Governor. First of all, let us consider what his duties are. 

Until lately Colonial Governors were all, or nearly all, chosen from 
the members of the Colonial Service. Occasionally an impecunious 
Party supporter, or a hard-working Under Secretary, were appointed, 
or possibly an obnoxious or independent Member was transported 
for service abroad ; but, in the main, Colonial Governors were taken 
from the Colonial Service. The hard-working Postinaster-General 
of Antigua or elsewhere, the sober and painstaking Treasurer, made 
their way to Government House. Gradually, however, the social 
duties of Government Houses grew and extended, Colonial society 
developed gigantically, while the Governors’ salaries remained 
stationary or diminished. So the authorities in Downing Street 
came to the conclusion that outsiders with an income and a Par- 
liamentary experience were best fitted to bear the expense and 
discharge the duties of a Constitutional Governor ; thus by pre- 
cedent, rather than by rule, the professional Governor has been re- 
stricted to the Crown Colonies, and Australia and Canada are now 
reigned over by wealthy and inexperienced outsiders, with safe seats, 
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The powers of a Governor are of course defined by the Letters 
Patent constituting his appointment, but as regards Australia, at 
any rate, these vary but little. The Governor is a constitutional 
sovereign (limited)—nothing more. He acts in all matters solely 
on the advice of his Ministers; he assents to all Bills passed by 
Parliament, except in the case of measures affecting the currency, 
marriage, and constitutional change, and those relating to Imperial 
questions. Such matters are reserved for the consideration of the 
Home Government. It rests with him to decide as to the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, but although such questions sound difficult, and 
afford students of constitutional history opportunities for learned 
essays on the cases which arise, considerations of prudence and 
common-sense generally find an avenue of escape. Formerly, too, 
the prerogative of mercy rested absolutely with the Governor, but 
of later years these powers have been somewhat curtailed. Then 
he is Commander-in-Chief of the defence forces, but this is for 
practical purposes a sinecure, for well nigh every action is taken on 
the advice of his Ministers. Practically, therefore, his powers are 
most limited, but, as a distinguished Governor once said to ime, 
“We have no power, but we have influence.” The Governor is 
the sole remaining link—the bridge of communication—between 
the Imperial Government and the Colony. He is the repre- 
sentative in all things of his Sovereign, and his principal task 
is to render the Imperial coanection as pleasing and as free 
from irritation as possible. 

As a social head his duties are many. His purse is ever at 
the call of every suffering individual and institution in the 
Colony. It would be by no means an exaggeration to say that 
the calls for charity and subscriptions on the purse of an Austra- 
lian Governor can in no case be less than a tenth of the very meagre 
income assigned to him. Then his hospitalities are incessant. In 
Melbourne I was given to understand that no less than 5,000 guests 
were invited to the principal garden-party during the year, and 
for a great part of the year a dinner-party of some forty guests 
was given once a week. Balls on a prodigious scale were also 
provided for the younger generation. A member of the Colonial 
Parliament was so impressed with the opportunities which this 
profuse hospitality afforded for saving, that he recommended 
a reduction in the Governor’s salary. How curious are the 
memories that arise at the mention of these hospitalities. In 
the Colony in which I served, we were a smaller community. 
The house had no ready-made ball-room—the hall and the 
drawing-room were used for dancing. His Excellency was 
turned out of his study, which was used as a tea-room for the 
matrons and chaperons, and my office became a cloak-room 
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and my writing-table next day—a Golgotha of hair-pins. More 
than an hour before the time stated, an excited throng were 
gathered in the side-rooms, waiting, like hounds rendered all 
the keener after a long frost, to pay a formal recognition to their 
host and hostess, and then dance. Every human being of a 
moderate age dances. The womenfolk are gathered there in the 
best of time, so as to select their partners (sailors are most in 
demand), and how great seems the contrast from dances in Eng- 
land, and how salutary! Young men are put off with the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth, and told that they should have come 
earlier. The waltz is over, but an aide-de-camp is busy with 
au programme and pencil. The next dance is the Lancers, 
and the “Governor’s set” is to be made up. The wife of 
the chief official present is selected for the Governor and Her 
Excellency is provided with the husband. How well I remember 
on one occasion two poor girls who were late and unknown. The 
dance had begun, and they gazed on a sea of strange faces. No 
partners came. I was walking round the room and the verandah at 
the side when I heard a plaintive voice saying, “ Mr. , We have no 
partners.” I was glad to be able to fill in the blanks, but I won- 


dered afterwards whether an English girl could be found to ac- 


knowledge such a fact. I take it most of them would have 
sutfered in silence, and on the morrow denounced ball and hostess, 
but this Australian cousin was practical and simple. All the time 
after the Lancers was over, I could see my veteran chief a blaze 
of decorations and smiles, and aglow with kindly intent, running 
the round of the chaperons and offering each in turn supper and 
compliments. 

This is one of the social duties, but there are many others. 
Every charity has its debt, and each debt must be wiped out by a 
bazaar, and this entails a cheque, and in many cases a speech, 
from the Governor. Shows in out-districts must be opened, and 
here again the Governor’s patronage and oratory are in request, 
while at race-meetings his presence is specially desired. 

But if in social matters the Governor's duties are heavy, those 
of his wife are infinitely harder. She is looked to for guidance in all 
social and charitable matters, and the authorities in Downing 
Street should weigh the qualities of the wife of the Governor as 
carefully as those of the Governor himself. An insolent manner, 
a lack of tact, or discourtesy, or the merest suspicion of parsimony 
in the dispensation of hospitalities at Government House will 
render its occupants more unpopular than a quarrel between the 
Governor and his Ministry. 

Such then are the social requirements of a Governor, but even 
when they are satisfied his task will be difficult unless he has been 
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well advised in the choice of his staff. A courtesy which is unfail- 
ing on all occasions and to all persons is to my mind the first 
requisite of a good aide-de-camp. 

He needs, too, the rarest of all gifts in modern days—that of 
silence. Matters must needs come before him which concern in- 
dividuals. The small society in which he moves is agog to learn 
what are the views held at Government House. In every house 
where he calls enquiries, either direct or indirect, will be levelled at 
him, and he must seek refuge in falsehood or evasion—falsehood 
for choice, as offering a more permanent quietus to impudent 
curiosity. Then on the eve of every dance he will have to turn 
a deaf ear to many a piteous entreaty for invitations; and every 
political crisis should find him the more fluent in excuse and adept 
in subterfuge. Truth—absolute truth—must be to him during the 
years of his appointment a dead language. But the aide-de-camp’s 
or private secretary’s powers and abilities are called in question in 
another way. They must not only be able to offer the soft answer 
“that turneth away wrath” to every irregular request, but they 
need the faculty of knowing and bearing faces in mind. A pluto- 
cratic society has its virtues, but one of its great drawbacks is the 
belief that every act of omission of recognition is an intentional 
slight. 

In what is termed “Society”—the society of the so-called “upper 
classes ”—a distant courtesy marks distant relations, but in a 
colonial community no juste milieu is understood, you are 
either on speaking terms or implacable foes who can never meet 
without “cutting” each other or showing some proof of personal 
detestation. Therefore a forgetful eyesight is often mistaken for 
an intentional slight. Some slight knowledge of official business, 
the power of controlling servants—rendered often the more unruly 
by the modes and habits of Australian life—and of managing 
stables, a general spirit of effacement, and of course the instincts 
of gentlemanly conduct will also be found of service to the prin- 
crpal members of the stat. 

I say effacement because the labours of a private secretary or 
aide-de-camp, whatever they may be, are never known beyond the 
narrow limits of the Colony—and the Governor, if he is of an ap- 
preciative mind. A section of the Colonial Office Regulations 
specially forbids the Governor from recommending his private 
secretary for any vacant appointment. This clause can only affect 
Crown Colonies, because nearly all appointments in the self-govern- 
ing Colonies are made on the recommendation of Ministers, but 
with a local Civil Service, and many local applicants, to select from, 
Ministers are hardly likely to select an Englishman. 

Then it is most advisable that Government House in its entirety 
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—the Governor, his family, and his staff—should be looked upon as 
belonging to society in general, and not to any section in particular. 
They should be aware of personal rivalries and jealousies, but par- 
ticipators and abettors in none, and the latter character they are 
sure to earn if they frequent special houses or show any prejudice 
in their invitations in favour of special persons. 

A private expenditure on the following scale will in all cases 
be found, I think, necessary. I have sought information from 
persons qualified to offer it, and the sums given have been very 
largely exceeded of late. In Victoria the Governor will need to 
spend from his private income quite £6,000 a year. In New South 
Wales a private expenditure of £4,000 will be found necessary ; in 
South Australia, under the new and reduced salary, a Governor 
will find himself some £2,500 or more out of pocket ; in Tasmania 
his salary should be fixed at £5,000. From what I learnt when I 
stayed in the Island, any lesser salary renders it necessary for the 
Governor either to make up deficiencies from his own private 
purse or to reduce his style of living to a condition inconsistent 
with the requirements and dignity of his office. In Queensland the 
present salary will be found, I think, sufficient to meet all necessary 
expense. 

To sum up, therefore, the requirements for a successful Governor 
in Australia may be quoted as follows :— 

(1) If possible he should be a Peer, with a pleasant wife. Titles 
are never so valued as in a democratic country, but the holders 
must be simple and unattected in manner. 

(2) Common-sense and Parliamentary experience. 

(3) A private income, and the readiness to spend it. A poor 
man debarred from entertaining is unable to exercise any personal 
influence over his Ministers, which has so often been found of such 
immense value to the best interests of the Colony. 

(4) A genial manner and unfailing good temper, but some firm- 
ness and dignity. 

(5) Impartiality, manifested by civility to all, but friendship 
with none. 

(6) A decorous and genial staff: 

And a seventh and most essential condition should be freedom 
on his part from any speculation in the Colony. 

Compliance with all these condition renders the distribution of 
Colonial patronage difficult ; but it need not be impossible, for there 
is no need—and there would be no room in a self-governing Colony 
—for a brilliant and originating Governor. The limitations to his 
authority would render the post intolerable to such a person. His 
disadvantages are many: the loss of society of friends and equals: 
inability to form friendships: an expenditure on hospitalities in 
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which he can take but little interest; and severance from all the 
pleasures of country life in England. 

On the other hand, small as are the potentialities of his appoint- 
ment, a sensible Governor by his wise performance of duty adds 
much to the strength of the Imperial connection. The senti- 
ment towards the Mother Country in Australia varies greatly. 
The old settlers still retain some affection for the parent land, 
but time and absence have diminished it; another section have 
visited England and have returned to Australia more “ podsnap- 
pishly” British than the English themselves; and a third, 
who have never visited England, are very self-satisfied as to their 
own country, and look forward to the days of National Indepen- 
dence—it is, however, but a small section who really desire Separa- 
tion, for a self-governing Constitution, as now enjoyed, allows of 
well nigh all the advantages and liberties which Separation would 
admit, and insures the protection of a great Imperial power. 

In the main, so far as I could judge, the general feeling of 
Australia towards the Mother Country is neither hate nor affec- 
tion—but indifference. A politic Governor may do much towards 
modifying this, but, if he is to labour with success, he must be 
neither an enthusiastic philanthropist nor a blue-book in breeches, 
but a quiet, courteous Englishman and gentleman, a fair man of 
business, and a sportsman, identifying himself with every sen- 
sible movement, and every healthy amusement of the community 
in which he lives, and affording them in his conduct an 
example of the best characteristics of his race, and of the desire 
of the Mother Country that her several Dependencies should 
remain part of the Empire to which they lend strength and 
fame. 

AN EX-PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR SMALL HOLDERS. 


Ir is often said that the agriculturist has been “divorced from 
the soil.” It is asserted that the number of small holders was far 
greater in olden days than it is now: that once almost every 
individual connected with the land was in some sense or degree 
an occupier, if not an owner, and many benevolent people are 
attempting, by one means or another, to bring back a similar state 
of things. Historically the correctness of these statements depends 
very much on what is meant by the terms “occupier” and “owner.” 
In the middle ages the class represented by the tenant farmer of 
later times was the villein; and the fact that villein tenure, where 
it has continued to exist, has developed into that of the copyholder, 
and the very large extent to which the copyholder now enjoys the 
position of an absolute owner has led many to suppose that. his 
predecessor was equally fortunate. But the villein, though his 
condition varied extremely at different times and in different 
places, never approached the position of an absolute owner. On 
the contrary, his lord exacted very onerous charges (although what 
is now called his rent, i.e., his money payments, were small), and 
his tenure of the holding was always dependent upon the punctual 
discharge of these obligations. Fixity of tenure, indeed, he had so 
long as he discharged them, but those who have examined the 
records which remain of estate management in early times cannot 
fail to have observed that these occupiers or owners, whichever 
they may be termed, were nevertheless constantly changing, until 
the judge-made law of the courts, by declining to enforce the 
claims of the lords, and by creating a host of legal fictions, de- 
prived the lords of the powers which they had hitherto exercised, 
placed the occupier in a practically independent position, and con- 
verted him into the copyholder of the present day. Even the free 
tenant, the predecessor of the freeholder, resembled much more 
the tenant of the nineteenth century than the owner of land. He 
rendered considerable dues to the overlord, and he differed from 
the villein rather in the nature of his obligations than in his 
freedom from them. If it be true, therefore, that at this moment 
“three-fourths of the agricultural labourers occupy land in one 
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form or another,’ as Mr. Prothero would have us believe,* the 
divorce of the agriculturist from the soil is not so great as some 
suppose. 

But whether this divorce has taken place or not, it must be 
admitted that such union as exists is much more strained than 
formerly, is preserved with greater difficulty, and its fruits are less 
abundant. This state of things is attributed by different schools 
of thought to different causes. The rapacity of landlords (which 
formed the favourite theme of the diatribes of Professor Thorold 
Rogers, and biased all the otherwise valuable contributions he 
afforded to the study of bucolic economics), insecurity of tenure, 
free trade, foreign competition, &c., have each and all been brought 
forward to account for it. But there is one element in the case 
which has probably exercised as potent an influence as any of 
these, though it appears to have attracted less attention than its 
importance deserves, namely, the form assumed by the capital 
employed in, and the income derived from, agricultural pursuits 
at the present day as compared with that which it had in the 
past. 

For agricultural purposes capital may be said to be available in 
three forms: money, stock (animate and inanimate), and labour. 
There never was, and there never will be a time when the employ- 
ment of a large amount of this capital will not be essential in this 
country and climate to secure an adequate return, and the idea 
that, ceteris paribus, less was demanded formerly than at present 
is largely due to the habit of confining the use of the word capital 
to signify a part only of these items. The real difference in the 
position of those connected with the land then and now lies in 
this, that while rent and the labour bill, and the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the cost of the tenant’s own maintenance has now to 
be paid in money, formerly it was not so. Only a very small 
portion of the return which the landowner demanded for the use 
of his land was paid in money. Rents in this sense were extremely 
low, and though the fines on admission, renewal, &c., were often 
large, and frequently exacted, they were also constantly allowed to 
fall in arrear, and their payment was spread over a considerable 
number of years. As time went on, the law courts devised various 
theories which resulted in the limitation both of the amount and 
frequency of the fines, and though the practical effect of these 
theories was much more gradual than is sometimes supposed, still 
they had far-reaching and important results. 

A far larger portion of the landowner’s claims was met by services. 
It. was the duty of the tenant to cultivate the lord’s demesne, or 
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home farm, to do a certain amount of carting of coals, wood, or 
other material, and to perform a definite number of days’ work, 
called “ precariz,” of any kind the landlord might require. In 
addition to this he paid much in kind—so many hens or sheep, or 
so much corn, wool, honey, &c., to the lord. There was also the 
multure, or toll of grain, taken by the miller at the lord’s mill, at 
which the tenants were bound to have their corn ground, and no- 
where else. For although this was paid to the miller, and not 
directly to the lord, the miller paid a large money-rent for the 
mill (it was usually the most valuable part of the estate), and thus 
indirectly a considerable portion of the multure found its way into 
the lord’s pocket. 

The tenant’s labour bill was met in a similar manner. Very 
little money was actually paid for labour, and the greater part, of 
what was paid was expended in hiring extra assistance at hay- 
time, harvest, and so on, and not to the regular employé of the 
tenant. He was chiefly recompensed by payments in kind—so 
much corn, wool, beer, &c.—and by the privilege of having his 
own small holding tilled by his master’s team, and his cow or 
goat fed on the pasture and wastes with those of the farmers, or 
folded on the common fields after the removal of the crops. 

If we consider the effect of such a system on the economical 
position of the three parties interested, we see that the landowner 
had the greater part of what he required for the maintenance of 
himself and his family found for him, and a certain, though small, 
income in addition. I say a small income, because, allowing for 
the change of prices and the value of money, the sum total appears 
insignificant when compared with the rent roll of the modern 
landlord. It must, however, be remembered that the idea of 
spending any of this income either in the maintenance or the 
improvement of his estate never entered into the head of the 
country gentleman of those days. The comparison, to be a just 
one, must be made, not with the gross rental of a nineteenth 
century proprietor, who expends from 30 to 50 per cent. on his 
farms and his cottages, besides having to provide for the whole 
of his own household expenditure, but with his net income after 
the whole of his estate, and most of his household expenditure, 
has been met. It is true that on very large estates, which were 
generally situated in a great many different counties, the army 
of stewards, bailiffs, auditors, surveyors, chamberlains, &c., de- 
manded by the methods of the time, made the cost of manage- 
ment heavy, and it may be doubted whether the amount per 
acre which in these cases ultimately reached the great man’s 
coffers was as large as that at the disposal of the smaller owner. 
But in both instances it probably equalled, if it did not exceed, 
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the nett income of the modern landlord, even before the depres- 
sion of recent years. 

The tenant was then, as now, the first to reap the advantage or 
to suffer the loss due to the uncertainty of the seasons. An 
abundant harvest and hay crop, and healthy live stock, placed him 
in circumstances of comparative affluence. Unseasonable weather 
or a murrain reduced him to great straits. But the rise or fall of 
his fortunes was immediately and automatically shared to a great 
degree both by the class above and by that below him, and he was 
almost wholly independent of the rise or fall of prices. So long 
as he could furnish out of his farm sufficient meat and grain to 
discharge his obligations to the landlord and the labourer, and in 
addition sell sufficient to meet the very moderate pecuniary outlay 
entailed upon him, fate could not harm him. In prosperous times 
his surplus produce could be converted into money and laid by 
against a rainy day, and if prices were low, still every penny he 
received was nett gain. Its market value neither increased nor 
diminished his difficulties in meeting his rent or his labour bill. 
If his grain was poor in quality he had to contribute neither more 
nor less to landlord or to labourer. They shared with him the in- 
convenience of bad bread and porridge. If the yield was poor, less 
was ground at the mill, and less multure paid, and the loss was 
shared with the miller. If his cattle and herds were lean and 
sickly, the number of head that he rendered was neither increased 
nor diminished. The lord and the labourer had worse beef and 
mutton to eat. Thus a sliding scale of prosperity was practically 
created which affected all classes alike. 

The case of the labourer was in many respects identical with 
that of his employer. So long as health and strength remained to 
hiin his position was assured. The state of the labour market was 
a matter of no interest to him. The land he tilled supplied him 
with what he required, although his legal interest in it might be 
small, Just as the well-being of the landlord and tenant rose and 
fell with the seasons, so did his. But no extraneous conditions, no 
elements which did not affect the whole of the agricultural com- 
munity alike, could influence his welfare. From none of the evils 
which attacked them could he escape; but, on the other hand, 
from no benefit which accrued to them was he debarred. The 
tenant’s exigencies were not his opportunities, nor did the pros- 
perity of the tenant depreciate the value of his services. 

It is difficult to imagine a greater contrast to such a state of 
things than that presented by the agricultural system of to-day. 
No longer does the tenant pay the landlord and the labourer in 
money, kind, and service, but in the first of these exclusively. The 
consequence is that he is wholly dependent upon a consideration 
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which scarcely entered into the calculations of his predecessor, 
namely, the state of the market. A good season may be of no 
benefit to him, for prices may be low. A bad season may not be 
by any means his greatest misfortune, if prices be but high. From 
one point of view this is an advantage, for it spreads the risk by 
bringing in more factors to be set by judicious management against 
one another. And accordingly, whereas a succession of bad years 
formerly entailed absolute starvation on whole districts, they now 
cause rather the ruin of individuals scattered over a large area. 
The result is the same, but the process is more gradual and less 
severe. But no automatic action on the landlord’s income affords 
him an unfailing test of the tenant’s prosperity. He is therefore 
in considerable doubt how far, and when, a remission of rent is 
really required. The consequence is that he sometimes delays the 
remission too long, and when he grants it it is shared alike by 
those for whose relief it is inadequate, and those to whom it is un- 
necessary. Meanwhile the demands for maintenance and improve- 
ment press upon him, and by no means rise and fall in unison 
with his receipts. 

The labourer has not suffered as much as have the landlord and 
the tenant in his material condition, because, being a consumer 
and not a producer, a fall of prices is in his favour; but, although 
not, as we have seen, divorced from the land, he has less of it, not 
because of any action on the part of the landlord or the tenant in 
depriving him of it, but because his claim on the farmer to culti- 
vate it for him has been converted into a money payment, and he 
has not the leisure or the will to cultivate it for himself. 

It is worthy of remark that the conversion into money of all the 
claims upon land has been regularly followed by the severance of 
one class after another from the successful enjoyment of the share 
they once had in the soil. The process has been a slow one, 
extending over centuries, but it has been sure and almost un- 
interrupted. The only considerable reaction took place at the 
end of the seventeenth, and during the first half of the eighteenth, 
centuries, when the abolition of feudal services, and, subsequently, 
the adoption of new methods of husbandry, and the return from 
pasturage to tillage arrested the movement for a time. The 
labourer’s holding, the small farmer, and the yeoman have suc- 
cessively disappeared. The larger tenant and the smaller squire 
are rapidly following in their train; and if the large landowner 
appears in any degree to be holding his own it is due to his 
having other sources of revenue, and his not being wholly de- 
pendent on agricultural property. 

Unfortunately, however sound the views here expressed may be 
thought, they are not of much practical value to the landowner or 
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the tenant farmer. It is difficult to perceive how, under existing 
conditions and modes of life, rent can be paid in any other form 
than that of money. Attempts have been made to apply a sliding 
scale to rents, based upon the value of corn or other commodities, 
but they do not seem to have worked very successfully. At any 
rate they can but act as palliatives, and can never be equivalent to 
rent paid in kind and services. But if it be necessary that rent 
should be paid in money, it is even more so that wages should too, 
for the whole manners of the age forbid any other course. Co- 
operation, however, among a large body of farmers, whereby they 
could bring their produce direct to the consumer without the 
intervention of the middleman, might, from an economic point 
of view, secure many of the advantages enjoyed by the tenant 
in early times. But the difficulties attendant on co-operation are 
neither few nor small. 

The case is, however, different with the small holder, in whose 
creation and welfare since his acquisition of the franchise politicians 
have shown so much interest. I do not refer to the individual for 
whose benefit local bodies have been invested with the power of 
acquiring and letting land. His future is not difficult to foresee. 
If local authorities do their duty, and, remembering that they are 
dealing with other people’s money, and not their own, exact with 
strictness the interest on their outlay, the tenant’s position will be 
in no way different from that of a small holder under a private 
individual, except that he will have a harder landlord to deal with, 
and one who has “ neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be 
saved.” He may prosper, although it may be observed that those 
who know most of practical agriculture, if they are unbiased by 
political considerations, are not generally apt to look upon his 
prospects as hopeful. Those who augur peace and prosperity for 
him are generally better acquainted with the pavement than the 
plough. On the other hand, if local bodies, acting upon the well- 
known adage that it is impossible for A to see B in distress without 
wishing C to relieve him, are permitted to ease their tenants at the 
expense of the ratepayers, the small holder will no doubt for a 
certain time reap the advantage enjoyed by all who put their hands 
into their neighbours’ pockets. But such benefits are transient, 
and as regards the welfare of the community at large, at least 
doubtful. 

For the man, however, who seeks to become the owner of a small 
holding, the considerations above set forth are of paramount im- 
portance. If he can but overcome the difficulty of obtaining the 
purchase money of his property (and this will be the crux, whether 
the payment be made at once or spread over a term of years), there 
seems to be no reason in the nature of things why he should not 
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maintain himself in its possession and enjoyment. But it can only 
be accomplished by rendering his operations as self-sutticing as 
possible. If he is willing to eat the produce of his soil and of his 
stock, and able to provide the labour required to raise it within the 
limits of his own family ; if his sons will handle the plough and the 
spade, if his wife and his daughters will churn and spin as well as 
cook, if he will give up tea and white bread to feed on milk and 
porridge, it may be possible for him to hold his own. But he must 
reduce the necessity of turning his produce into money to the 
lowest point, and this, under the pressure of modern habits and 
customs, he will find it very difficult to do. Modern legislation 
will also handicap him heavily, for the Education Acts will deprive 
him of a good deal of the assistance which his prototype in ancient 
days derived from the younger members of his family. We all 
wish him well, but we set him to work in fetters. 

Whether after all, and at the best, the charms of ownership are 
sutticient to counterbalance the incidents of such a life,even under 
the most favourable circuinstances possible in the present state of 
society, may .be debatable. There are no doubt wsthetic con- 
siderations connected with property which go far to compensate 
for material and economic disadvantages. But it is all important 
at any rate that the essential elements of success should be 
appreciated, and their conditions fulfilled. 

Pekcy. 
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THE RIVALS OF “ PUNCH.” 


A GLANCE AT THE ILLUSTRATED COMIC PRESS OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


Ir must be credited to Punch that its position has been made and 
retained in the face not only of early internal trouble and public 
apathy, but of rivalry and competition, and occasionally also of 
savage hostility. These rivals (though it is perhaps excess of 
courtesy to accord the term to most of them) number at least 
half a hundred in London alone; but the great majority dis- 
appeared after lives extending from a few weeks up to ten or 
fifteen years. Their epitaph—over-complimentary, no doubt, to 
speak by the card—imight run, “ Died o’ Laughing.” 

Satirical and humorous journals, so-called, had not been lacking 
in the town during the second quarter of the century, when Punch’s 
rubicund countenance first smiled upon the scene. Short-lived 
they had been, for the most part, and vituperative too; and more 
distinguished for wit and sarcasm than for fun and humour. But 
at least they had educated a public. They served the double pur- 
pose of encouraging the appetite for comic journalism and whetting 
it still further by failing to satisfy it: thus directly preparing the 
way for the advent of Punch. The Fly had been followed by The 
Ass, or Weekly Beast of Burden, a fourpenny illustrated journal 
which first appeared in March, 1826. Next,on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1831, came Figaro in London, the most sturdy of them all. It 
was edited by its founder and proprietor, Gilbert Abott & Beckett, 
and was published by W. Strange, who made a speciality of such 
things. After its first number, which was not illustrated, Robert Sey- 
mour became its chief caricaturist, providing a small weekly cut, 
except when Robert Cruikshank took his place for a time, pending a 
quarrel between the popular Seymour and his young editor. Then 
followed the penny Punch in London (14th January, 1832), most 
remarkable, perhaps, as having been edited in its earlier numbers by 
Douglas Jerrold, for the publisher Duncombe, of Middle Row, Hol- 
born, and having only lived, in spite of its distinguished parentage, 
for the space of seventeen weeks. Its death-blow, or rather its act of 
suicide, was understood to be the publication of a burlesque of the 
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Litany, which, even in those days of coarse, unprincipled “ humour,” 
gave more than usual offence. Then there was a threepenny 
illustrated sheet called The Original, in imitation, of course, of the 
French journal, for which Seymour drew a characteristic yet 
dignified head-piece ; and on the same day Giovanni in London 
was started as a strictly political rival to Figaro. It was issued at 
the same price, with cuts (the figure of Punch appearing in the 
heading) which were supposed, by courtesy, to enliven its pages. 
A few days later Asmodeus in London came forth as a penny 
weekly, with a title-piece by Kenny Meadows and contributions by 
Robert Seymour. The New Figaro was another penny weekly, 
started on the 17th of March, with poor woodcuts signed “ W. Hd.” ; 
and then, after Punchinello! or Sharps, Flats, and Naturals; a 
Fumily Gazette of Fun—of which only ten numbers appeared, 
although it had the advantage of George Cruikshank’s pencil—a 
pause ensued in this shower of “comics” for a few months. Next, 
The Whig Dresser made its bow. At first it appeared at the re- 
spectable price of sixpence, and set itself diligently to “dressing ” 
the Whigs; but in January, 1833, it became a monthly without 
altering its charge, with very fair illustrations by William Heath, 
who as a caricaturist in coloured-plate fashion had long before 
striven against George Cruikshank for popular favour. Almost at 
the same time The London Policeman began his beat, and just 
four years later The Penny Satirist made its dirty little mark on the 
scroll of the comic press. It was illustrated with more virulence 
than artistic ability by “C. J. G.,” and was edited by the notori- 
ous Barnard Gregory, whose vile escapades in blackmailing and 
similar enterprises, and whose attacks on and successful prosecution 
by the eccentric Duke of Brunswick, need only to be mentioned 
to account in some measure for that halo of scandal and odour of 
unsanctity which at this time seriously infected the atmosphere of 
professed humorous journalism. 

The Wasp (4 May, 1837) followed close on The Satirist, and had 
the advantage of the editorship of “ Rigdum Funnidos,” of vastly 
more value to it than the cuts with which it was embellished ; and 
then on the 3rd of June the ill-famed Renton Nicholson brought 
out The Town as a twopenny weekly, with a half-page cartoon to 
supplement the natural attractions of its scurrility. The Odd Fellow 
in 1830 was the weekly vehicle of a small political culte, and The 
Wag and Dibdin’s Penny Trumpet, both edited by the youth- 
ful & Beckett, more than filled a public void, which in point of 
fact hardly existed at all. 

To such journals as these, with the virulent Scorpion and inane 
Parrot, were people supposed to look for their weekly tonic of 
fun. The majority, though certainly not all, of these papers, born 
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to a brief though spiteful existence, sped their bitter or their 
poisoned little darts, and left nought but an unsavoury memory 
behind them. 


**Quos dulcis vite exsortes et ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies et fumere mersit acerbo.” 


The very number of them etiectually prevented the success of any 
one, while the practical difficulties of stamp and paper duties, and 
the expenses of production, presented to every new-comer a task 
that was hopeless from the beginning. The public had long since 
ceased to look for excellence in their pages, and found defamation, 
however clever, but a poor substitute for the genuine fun which 
they enjoyed in the monthly numbers of Hood’s Own, and in the 
annual series of Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 

It was against the natural prejudice which had grown up in the 
public mind that Punch had to strive. As I point out in my 
forthcoming History of “ Punch,” he had to show, what had never 
before been dreamt of, that a weekly comic and satirical paper 
might not only be clean and wholesome and fair, but that it might 
claiin and honourably occupy a place on the drawing-room and 
boudoir tables. This he soon proved; and the very success of his 
efforts encouraged the brood of competing journals which from 
time to time have carried on a guerilla warfare against his trium- 
phant progress. 

The first of these, curiously enough, was started by one of his 
own lieutenants, Gilbert & Beckett, in a moment of semi-, but only 
semi-defection. It was called The Squib, and made its appearance 
on the 28th of May, 1842. At first it was a penny paper, but very 
soon it found it necessary to raise its price bya halfpenny. It was 
issued by Last & Clark, the former of whom had just given up the 
printing of Punch; and it must be admitted that, in justification of 
the sub-title of “a Granulation of Wit, Satire, and Amusement,” it 
was edited respectably, and was free from all vulgarity. It certainly 
aimed at being a worthy rival; it contained “ blackies ”—little 
silhouette drawings—like Punch ; Newman and Henning were its 
cartoonists, reinforced by Henry Alken; it spoke well of the other 
paper and of its idea of a public testimonial to Dr. Maginn; it 
issued an Almanack, as Punch did, and published some of those 
“ physiologies ” which Punch and Albert Smith had made a sen- 
sation of the hour—of “ An Old Showman,” “A Strolling Player,” 
and “Coquetry.” Perhaps on this very account of imitation and 
propriety it did not succeed, and on the 17th December it died 
after an existence of not quite four months. A Beckett had agreed 
to confine his comic powers exclusively to Punch, and without him 
his little paper proved itself a squib that would not go off. 
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In 1843 Leman Rede started Judy the First, in direct imitation 
of Punch, but he did not carry it beyond a very few parts. The 
present journal of that name is, in a sense, the posthumous 
daughter to the first; but the title had lain dormant for four-and- 
twenty years before the present Judy was born to it. And when 
it was new, the paper met with so cool a reception that it was only 
through the perseverance of its projectors that its existence was 
assured. Puck, a Journalette of Fun, was founded in the follow- 
ing year, and ran to twenty-two numbers, but it never seriously 
crossed Punch’s path. 

The Great Gun was another epoch-making creation in the history 

of the comic press in England. Founded in part by E. Landells, 
when his connection with Punch was brought to an abrupt close, 
it had “ Phiz” for its “great gun”; and some exquisite productions 
from his pencil graced its pages, though his cartoons were strangely 
coarse in “execution.” Albert Smith contributed a “Comic Guide 
round London,” with illustrations by Kenny Meadows; the late 
Henry Doyle,an occasional Punch contributorby the way, Crowquill, 
Sargent, Gavarni, Cham, Henning, and H. G. Hine were among 
the artists; W. H. Maxwell contributed his series of capital papers 
on “The Romance of War”; and Harriet Martineau was said to 
write a set of letters in support of mesmerism, “by inspiration !” 
Landells, of course, appeared as engraver. Alfred Bunn, Lord 
William Lennox, and other of Punch’s butts were attacked with 
equal heartiness, and Daniel O’Connell found in it an irksome 
satirist. “Look to yourself, Punch,” wrote one critic, “you have a 
formidable rival in the field!” The Great Gun was announced as 
being founded by seceding writers from Punch, whose wit would 
be continued “ without his bitterness ;” but the suggestion was in- 
dignantly repudiated by The London Charivari a week or two later. 
Finally, after the retirement of “Phiz,” The Great Gun exploded. 
The first number, it should be said, had been published gratuit- 
ously, but its regular price was threepence and its size a small 
folio. 

Another clever adversary was Joe Miller the Younger, the “new 
series” of which began in July, 1845. Punch’s Toby had a rival in 
Joe's Learned Pig; and with Henning as cartoonist, and with the 
assistance of the late H. G. Hine, Joe Miller kept up a smart attack 
upon Punch, who was for ever embroiling himself with his little 
rival on the score of plagiarism. Before long Joe Miller the Younger 
went the way of the Elder, but ere he died he turned over such 
subscribers as remained to him toa Phenix-like Mephystopheles, 
which in December, 1845, rose gingerly from his ashes. But the 
new journal altogether failed to soar. It survived not more than a 
few weeks, and perished in its office, “Modern Babylon,” in Essex 
Street, Strand. 
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The following year—on January Ist, 1847—there appeared The 
Man in the Moon, of which a good deal has recently been said. 
Mr. Edward Draper, Henry and Horace Mayhew, Shirley Brooks, 
Angus B. Reach, John Oxenford, and Kenny Meadows had met at 
Albert Smith’s rooms at 14, Percy Street, and arranged the plan of 
the new comic, which, however, was to be a monthly magazine of 
small square 12mo size, which it was thought could in no way 
interfere with Punch. Bradbury & Agnew, however, thought 
ditierently, and soon warned off their own men from their clever 
little rival. “ Phiz,’ H. G. Hine, Nicholson (not to be confounded 
with the infamous editor of The Town as aforesaid), Thomas, 
Augustus Mayhew, Smythe, Cham, Robert Brough, Mr. G. A. Sala, 
and Shirley Brooks were all in succession drafted on to the paper, 
of which the editorship was first in the hands of Smith and Reach, 
and then of Robert Brough, until it was purchased by Herbert 
Ingram of The Illustrated London News, and by him dropped in 
1849. It was undoubtedly one of the cleverest and most amus- 
ing periodicals of its kind ever issued in England, and in several 
instances proved itself an effective nursery for its stronger rival, 
Punch. 

In 1847 Mr. Sutherland Edwards and James Hannay started 
Pasquin, a crudely brilliant little paper, in which Charles H. Ben- 
nett made his début before the public ; and in the next year there 
appeared The Puppet Show, financed by the Vizetelly Brothers and 
edited by the two youths who had so cleverly conducted the former 
journal during its brief career of afew numbers. Gavarni, the distin- 
guished French caricaturist, had sought financial refuge in London 
from the undesired hospitality, once accepted, and now a second time 
offered, of the debtors’ prison at Clichy. He was at once swooped up 
by the promoters of the new journal, and began his labours by draw- 
ing a design for its cover. Mr. Edwards soon quitted his post, 
summoned for all too short a time to work on Punch ; but he left 
behind him a band of brilliant youths, including the subsequent 
editor, as well as John Bridgman, Shirley Brooks, Angus B. Reach, 
Robert Brough, E. Blanchard, William North, Charles Bennett, 
and Dr. Mackay. It was started on the 18th March, 1848, as a 
penny paper (a price afterwards increased by half that amount), 
and was not only published but printed and the blocks engraved 
by the Vizetellys. It was chiefly remarkable, perhaps, as already 
explained, for the continuous and clever, yet ineffective, fusillade 
directed against Punch and his merry men, whose every act it 
dilated on, of whose caricatures of Lord Brougham and others it 
made bitter jest, and whose silencing by Bunn’s “ Word” afforded 
it an opportunity which it was not slow to take. But assaults on 
Punch have ever recoiled on the heads of the assailants, and in 
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this case, too, failure was the sole reward of the “Showman’s” 
campaign. 

The Penny Punch was the new comic paper of the following 
year, being founded in the month of July, 1849; and its impudent 
sub-title was A Chip of the Old Block. But the attempt to trade 
upon the reputation of the genuine Hunchback, and, by the de- 
claration on the rather clever cover, “ Final abdication in favour of 
iny dear son,” so as to convey the idea that here was a recognized 
offspring, or a cheap edition, of the original, was unavailing. Life, 
the Mirrcr of the Million, a twopenny journal that appeared on 
the 2nd February, 1850, was the last rival in Punch’s first decade. 
It was a sort of sanctimonious joker, with the sententious motto of 
* Love the Motive, Truth the Power.” “Phiz” drew the cartoons, 
and other illustrations were executed by the recognized humorous 
draughtsmen whose names have already been mentioned. But 
there was far too much of “Universal Love” for the paper to be 
liked, and it went the way of its predecessors. The Month, a truly 
comic publication, was started by Albert Smith, with illustrations 
by John Leech, but in spite of its high merits it also failed. It has 
always puzzled students of our comic press how so brilliant a jour- 
nal was produced under such an editorship. 

The year 1853 (the 18th January) saw the birth of Diogenes, an 
exceedingly clever paper which, for the greater part of its career, 
was of the size and shape of Punch. After a time the format 
was doubled, but the experiment was resented in the subscribers, 
and in a few weeks a return was made to the original size. The 
principal artists engaged upon it were C. H. Bennett, Newman, and 
Mr. Alfred Thompson—all three Punch men, more or less, Bennett 
not yet a recruit, and Newman already a seceder. Watts Phillips 
also drew cartoons and cuts for Diogenes, and was a constant and 
prolific contributor to its literary columns. He was looked upon 
as Chief; but the acting-editor was Robert Kemp Philp, a writer 
of no account, but well-known as the compiler of “ Enquire Within ” 
and other handbooks of domestic import. In the pages of this 
journal it was the excellent practice of each of the writers to sign 
with a miniature black portrait of himself, so that it is even now a 
simple task to trace the authorship of a considerable proportion of 
the text. Robert Brough, of whom Hain Friswell bore witness 
that his poems “are too genuinely fine to be forgotten, and his 
prose often full of point and wit,” was a prolific contributor with 
the pencil. Indeed, sometimes he nearly filled a number with his 
clever drawings, which are to be recognized by the sign-manual of 
«running B, Bennett's mark was an owl with a B in its beak 
(“Bin it”), and it was by Friswell that he was introduced to Mark 
Lemon. In his illustration to the preface of the second voluine 
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(31st December, 1853) he has introduced himself among a group 
of contributors, and has depicted himself as carrying an owl in his 
right hand. Diogenes was one of the very few comic journals that 
never attacked Punch, and when he retired from public life he 
published a cut of the ancient philosopher smilingly surrendering 
his pen with graceful respect to “ Field Marshal” the Sage of Fleet 
Street. 

Diogenes had not been dead more than a few days when his 
twopenny place was taken by the Comic Times. The paper was 
started by Herbert Ingram, avowedly as a penny rival to Punch, 
as the result of a quarrel that had taken place between him and 
Bradbury & Evans. He installed Edmund Yates as editor, and the 
youthful director forthwith obtained the services of the entire statt 
of the defunct Diogenes, with the addition of William McConnell, 
recently arrived from Ireland. The paper started well and had just 
completed its first three months of vigorous life when Mark Lemon, 
who acted as Ingram’s secretary and bore Yates no unnecessary 
wealth of love, succeeded in persuading the proprietor to discon- 
tinue it, to its editor’s consternation and life-long disgust. 

January of the next year (1856) saw the birth of two more 
journals, The first was The Train, edited by Yates, who brought to 
it the staff of the Comic Times, with the addition of Smedley, 
Palgrave Simpson, Hain Friswell, Albany Fonblanque, Andrew 
Halliday, Frederick Locker, and Messrs. “Lewis Carroll,’ Moy 
Thomas, Sala, and John Hollingshead as occasional writers. It 
was a shilling journal of a magazine type, and ran with fair success 
for two years and a half. Then there was the original [dler of this 
century, edited by James Hannay, and assisted by Blanchard 
Jerrold, J. Cordy Jeaffreson, E. Forster Blanchard, and Wiltshire 
Austin. Its mission in the journalistic world was to fall foul ot 
The Train, and, appreciating the commercial and literary value of 
Punch’s scholarship, made great display of its staff’s Varsity educa- 
tion. It lashed its rival, as well as sundry individual members of 
the public, with a “rod pickled in classic brine” ; but the two dead 
languages combined did not suffice to keep it alive. 

Town Talk, a smart and clever paper, began its career on the 
8th May, 1858, and bore a clever title drawn by Watts Phillips. 
Its principal claim to recollection lies in its having published the 
historic article from Yates’s pen upon Thackeray, which so en- 


raged the great novelist, and led to Yates’s expulsion from the 
Garrick Club. 


In 1861 Fun was founded, and unusual prospects of prosperity 
attended its opening years, though for a time the success was strictly 
prospective. Tom Hood was the editor until his death, when 
Henry Sampson succeeded to his chair: and when the latter was 
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summoned elsewhere, Mr. Charles Dalziel undertook its control. 
The stati included E. L. Blanchard, Henry J. Byron, Tom Robert- 
son, Thomas Archer, Jeff. Prowse, Paul Gray (cartoonist), William 
Brunton, Richard Doyle (occasionally), Matt. Morgan, C. Graves, 
J. W. Houghton, and Harry S. Leigh, with Messrs. W. 8S. Gilbert, 
J. F. Sullivan, F. C. Burnand, Pinero, Gordon Thompson, Fred. 
Barnard, Ernest Griset, Mat. Stretch, Ashby Sterry, Clement. 
Scott, and G. R. Sims. It was Tom Hood who wrote “Songs for 
the Throng, or Versification for the Nation,” with illustrations by 
himself; Blanchard contributed the “Almanack and Diary, Meteoro- 
logical and Astrological Notes”; “Letters from Nigh Latitudes, 
by Mary Anne Hodgkinson,” came from Mr. Burnand; and the 
cartoons were mainly by Matt. Morgan. Altogether, in spite of 
poor payments, the talent was of a high order, and established a 
reputation which has not yet disappeared. Fun was on the best of 
terms with Punch, and against its will acted as a recruiting- 
ground to the senior paper, which did not hesitate to take such 
advantage of it as it pleased when favourable occasion presented 
itself. 

Encouraged by Fun’s success, and by the slight tinancial acknow- 
ledgment which it offered to its disappointed contributors, Henry J. 
Byron started The Comic News on the 13th July, 1863. It was a 
penny paper, folio size, and on its face bore some of Byron’s most 
startling puns. In the head-piece, drawn by Brunton, there was a 
parody of the Royal Arms and legends. Thus, on the Garter, 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense” was distorted into “On his walk he 
madl-y puns”; and “ Dieu et mon droit” was corrupted first into 
“Do it and draw it,” and afterwards as “Due a Mon day ”—of 
course, its publishing day. The cartoonists were Brunton, McCon- 
nell (who had greatly improved since his Punch days), and George 
Cruikshank, Junr.; and the Morgans, C. H. Bennett, J. Williamson, 
and others made up the artistic staff, while the literary contri. 
butors included most of the non-Punch men. In the second 
volume, in which the shape of the paper was brought down to the 
usual quarto size, the quality evaporated in the most extraordinary 
manner. Charles Collins displaced Byron, and Newman joined 
the staff, but the paper became extremely poor, until new manage- 
ment in September, 1864, brought about a welcome change. 
Brunton resumed the place he had abandoned, and Messrs. Alfred 
Thompson and Ashby Sterry strengthened both departments of 
the journal. The cartoons were now exceedingly good, Morgan 
and Brunton touched almost their highest level, yet popular appre- 
ciation was not secured. As a last resource Punch was violently 
assailed, without anybody taking the slightest notice. At last, on 
the 21st March, 1865, it cast its name and became The Bubble. Of 
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the paper in this changed form only two numbers were issued, the 
admirably-drawn cartoons in each instance (“The Westminster 
Workshop” and “ Abe’s Future”) having already appeared some 
time before under different titles in The Arrow and The Convic 
News. It had, of course, been prophesied that such a Bubble 
would be sure to burst ; and, under the extraordinary mismanage- 
ment to which it was subjected, the forecast was justified within a 
fortnight. 

Meanwhile The Arrow, published by John Camden Hotten, had 
been begun on August 2nd, 1864, as a sixpenny fortnightly, with 
the motto, “ Una eademque manus vulnus opemque feret.” [t was 
edited by Harry S. Leigh, and had the advantage of Mortimer 
Collins’ graceful pen. Matt. Morgan was the cartoonist ; his draw- 
ing, at this time very good indeed, was obviously founded on Sir 
John Tenniel’s, and not infrequently it was not unworthy of the 
master. The policy of The Arrow included the smashing of 
Punch ; but Leigh’s cutting verses were far more damaging than 
the ponderous prose attacks. Nevertheless they equally left the 
Fleet Street Jester unscathed and undisturbed: whereupon a 
change of price and of publisher was tried. But the fact was that 
there were more comic papers than the public cared to support, 
and The Arrow sank quietly to rest, in the knowledge that it had 
been probably the best printed and produced of all its kind. Con- 
temporary with the last-named paper was Mr. Merrynwn, which 
started in February, 1864, and was illustrated by the indefatig- 
able and omnipresent William Brunton. It made little mark, how- 
ever. Few noticed it while it lived, and fewer still observed that 
it had died. 

Unique among these papers of comic pretension was The Owl, 
which was set on foot under the proprietorship of Sir Algernon 
Borthwick. Its cover—its sole claim to being included in this 
paper—was drawn by Richard Doyle. The paper, the price of 
which was sixpence, was practically produced by “ private secre- 
taries.” Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Lord Palmerston’s private secretary, 
edited it, and among the staff are to be found the well-known 
names of Charles Freemantle (afterwards of the Mint), Rivers 
Wilson, Philip Currie, Calcraft, T. G. Bowles (who contributed 
Vers de Société), and Frank Marshall. The paper was only issued 
during the season—that is to say when the House was sitting— 
and it ran for about two years. 

The year 1867 was remarkable for the appearance of no fewer 
than four “comics.” There was Judy the Second, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. Then there was Toby, the London 
Comic Critic. The first number was publishod in October, edited 
by Perey Cruikshank, with George Cruikshank, Jun.. as cartoonist. 
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Its motto was “Toby, or Not To-by.” The public decided “ not 
To-be,” and the paper quietly abided by the verdict. Banter, con- 
ducted by Mr. Sala, was more like The Train than like Punch, 
and in its pages the editor published his novel of “The Bar- 
greaves ” and “On a Bus,” and Augustus Mayhew his “ Mrs. Letts’s 
Diary.” It was a penny paper, square, like Punch; but although 
it had the advantage of distinguished collaboration, it succeeded 
no better than the same editor’s Chat, which had been illustrated 
by Henning. Echoes from the Clubs was a sixpenny satirical 
journal, which was edited by Frank Vizetelly, the war-correspon- 
dent who disappeared so strangely in the Egyptian campaign. 
In its early days it was unillustrated, but afterwards Brunton and 
E. C. Barnes, the painter, were called on to provide cartoons. The 
editorship passed into the hands, first, of Mortimer Collins (who 
was said by his friends to admit, a little grudgingly perhaps, that 
Shakespeare was perhaps a greater poet than himself), and then 
ot Mr. Ashby Sterry; but no means could be found to make it live 
into 1870. 

The most remarkable production of the year 1868 was The 
Tomahawk, brilliantly cartooned by Matt. Morgan with pictures 
boldly conceived, admirably executed, and printed on a coloured 
ground, with the high lights left white. This might have proved a 
very serious competitor to Punch, but in accordance with that law 
of luck which seems to govern the Charivari’s path, the cartoonist 
took advantage of fortuitous circumstances to execute a powerful 
cartoon of what was regarded as a disloyal character. Had it not 
been so well carried out little notice might have been attracted to 
it. As it was, it became the talk of the town, and so deeply 
did it offend, that the public was up in arms. Four years later The 
Tomahawk ceased to be. But its dissolution, it must be admitted, 
was hastened by business mismanagement to say the least of 
it, on the part of one who had access to the treasury. It gave 
place in the following year to The Sparrowhawk, a monthly 
version, of which nothing more need be said, so brief was its 
existence. 

The chief point of interest about The Censor, which was started 
in May, 1868, under the editorship of Hain Friswell as a two- 
penny rival to Punch, was the fact that the post of cartoonist was 
for three or four weeks in the hands of that many-sided man, Pro- 
fessor Herkomer, R.A. But his services were soon dispensed with, 
as it was objected that his cartoons were altogether “too German ” 
—which was not surprising, considering that he persuaded his father 
to sit for any and every figure in each of the pictures. It thus 
came about that the old gentleman represented the Pope, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and Nemesis in turn, appearing indifferently before 
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the public as “ Bradlaugh besmearing the figure of Truth” and 
“ Death and Folly [both] feeding War.” 

The Razor, or the London Humorist and Satirist, belongs to 
September of the same year; in October appeared Quiz, the Comic 
Satirist, a three-halfpenny paper, which produced a coloured cartoon 
weekly by Jellicoe, in the manner of Matt. Morgan, and was other- 
wise illustrated by Brunton; and The Will o’ the Wisp offered in vain 
the attraction of two cartoons. The chief of the year’s produc- 
tions, however, was The Musk, which, under the editorship of Mr. 
Alfred Thompson and Leopold Lewis (the adapter of “ The Bells”), 
ran an original and pleasant, if not a successful course. 

At the beginning of the following year Echoes appeared as a 
new series, and sought to impress with a double-page cartoon—in 
those days commoner, perhaps, than now; and then in the month 
of October Punch and Judy made its impudent début under the 
proprietorship of Lord Kilmorey. Punch was outraged and Judy 
scandalized ; and in course of time the newcomer was duly “ in- 
juncted ” by the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, 
but not before the paper had reached its third volume, and had 
sunk so low that the order of the Court was doubtless welcomed 
and merrily accepted as a happy despatch. 

The Period, an Illustrated Quizzical, Satirical, and Critical 
Review of What is Going On, appeared in May, 1870, with the 
artistic aid of Messrs. George Cruikshank the Younger and Alfred 
Thompson, who supplied a cartoon in three colours, an enterprise 
which utterly failed to create the sensation expected of it, even 
though some of the contributions—especially the parody of Swin- 
burne’s “Songs before Sunrise”—were distinctly clever. It was 
quickly followed by The Girl of the Period, a satirical paper, which 
professed to be written by women for women, with the inspiration of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. It was rather fast, but not otherwise feminine 
in its tone, save in so far as it aimed at catching male readers. It 
was edited by Augustus Mayhew, illustrated by Miss Claxton, and 
supplied with verses by Mr. Ashby Sterry. It did not last more 
than about a year. A fate still harder awaited The Grumbler (19 
Nov.), in which John Swain was interested. The public recog- 
nized, no doubt, its own little national failing, but it did not appre- 
ciate, to the extent anticipated by the projectors, the privilege of 
having its jokes and its weaknesses served up together. Mrs. 
Brown's Budget, edited of course by “ Arthur Sketchley ” (the Rev. 
George Rose) and illustrated by “ Bab” (Mr. W. S. Gilbert), was 
published on the 1st August, 1870. It confined itself to the doings 
and sayings of Sketchley’s remarkable creation—a form of humour 
revived in Pwnch in the masculine person of “ Robert.” 

Junius was started in 1873, edited by Gilbert & Beckett, and had 
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for its principal contributor G. W. Godfrey, whose excellent verse 
attracted some attention,“ The Modern Lord Chesterfield” being 
among his most noticeable work. And then, except The Lan- 
tern (8 Jan., 1874), with its coloured cover and cartoon by M. 
Faustin—a rather clever satirical paper—and Yorick (16 Dec., 
1876), with a cover and coloured cartoon in the manner of Matt. 
Morgan by Mr. Harry Furniss, there was no important appearance 
until Moonshine was established in 1879, with Mr. Alfred Bryan as 
cartoonist. Besides The Fool of March, 1882, with its silhouette 
illustrations—a wonderful exhibition of folly, truly,—there have 
been The Dwarf, Mr. Zangwill’s Ariel, Funny Folks, and Black and 
White (the original, that died and was forgotten long before the 
present weekly was thought of), as well as Ally Sloper and Pick- 
Me-Up ; but not one of them produced the slightest effect on 
Punch, even to the point of attracting his attention or resent- 
ment. The latest comer was Mr. Harry Furniss’s Lika Joko, and 
it was thought that, as its creator had been trained in Mr. Punch’s 
school, it was possible that the king of comic papers might have 
something yet to learn from one of the cleverest of his own 
kith and kin. But apart from the remarkable variety and bright- 
ness of the paper, it was notable chiefly for extraordinary resource, 
invention, and adaptability of Mr. Furniss himself; and _ his 
sturdy Toryism and vigorous imaginative cartoons revived the 
best traditions of the fighting political artist. After a merry life 
of nearly seven months it was discontinued and its main features 
adopted by Mr. Furniss in The New Budget. And Punch went 
marching on. 

Perhaps the most original of the group just mentioned was 
Black and White which was endowed with a Conservative and a 
Liberal editor for the two halves of the paper. They had power 
to express their opinions as frankly as they chose of “our col- 
leagues on the other side of the cartoon ”—which cartoon changed 
political sides alternately—and did so with funny effect until one 
day one of the editors forgot his humour, except what was ill. He 
lost his temper and threw up his position, and thereupon the ven- 
ture came to grief. 

In addition to all these rivals and competitors there are the 
other comic papers which, taking Punch as their model, have 
paid him the equivocal compliment of direct imitation. Thus 
when Louis Napoleon was meditating his coup d’état, and when 
freedom of the press hardly existed, “Cham” brought out in the 
French capital a satirical paper (which, however, was not success- 
ful) called Punch & Paris. In 1847 the Berlin Punsch saw the 
light, and a year later the Munich Punch was established. In 
1860 Y Punch Cymraeg was published at Holyhead (or Holywell). 
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In 1864 The Shanghai Punch was conducted in the Chinese port 
by Mr. James Furniss, brother of Mr. Harry Furniss; and from 
1861 onwards The Japan Punch was written, illustrated, litho- 
graphed, and printed on rice paper, 14 inches by 10 inches, in the 
native style, by the late Mr. Workman, the brother of Mr. T. Blake 
Wirgman. This was followed in 1877 by the type-printed Japanese 
Punch, in Japanese and English characters, at the price of five 
sen. This also was a native production, conducted in the true native 
spirit. The Oriental Mr. Punch, for instance, piously declares that 
he only publishes humorous puzzles, conundrums, and so forth, for 
the edification of his readers, “As it is against our Creator's will that 
man should remain idle, even for a moment.” The Parsee Punch, 
published at Bombay, is equally printed in English and the ver- 
nacular. Besides these we have had The Sydney Punch, The 
Queensland Punch, MacPunch, or the Scottish Charivari (with 
Punch in a kilt taking snuff, with Toby, a Skye terrier, at his 
feet), and The Manx Cat, or Isle of Man Charivari. The latter 
began as early as 1847. Other imitations, different in name, but 
closely resembling Punch in form and spirit, were Yunkee Doodle 
(New York, 1847), Grip (of Toronto), The Lantern (Adelaide), 
Pat, The Dart (of Birmingham), as well as the Town Crier of 
the same town, and The Lictor (of Sydney, 1869). 


This list might be extended, but it is long enough to show 
how widespread is Pwnch’s fame, and how high the journalistic 
esteem in which he is held, not in English colonies alone, but 
in foreign countries which are usually excused from comprehending 
our humour, and which never could have been suspected of har- 
bouring sympathy with it. 


M. H. SpreLMANN. 


INDOOR vy. OUTDOOR RELIEF.* 


[A Repty to Mr. Hunter.] 


I, 


In July 1890 The Contemporury Review published an article by 
Mr. Sydney Webb entitled “The Reform of the Poor Law,” and it 
was subsequently reprinted as one of the tracts of the Fabian 
Society. The Tract contains gems of oratory such as the follow- 
ing :—that “the ruling classes have made the lot of the poorer 
citizen so degraded that the more sensitive will die lingering 
deaths rather than submit to it, whilst others prefer going to gaol :” 
that the Poor Law “has failed utterly in its chief and most impor- 
tant purpose of encouraging the provident and worthy, and dis- 
couraging the spendthrift and drunkard.” Of course, no proof was 
adduced in support of either assertion, but that was perhaps 
scarely to beexpected. Indeed, the Tract was regarded at the time 
as only a bit of Fabian fun, and little public notice was taken of it, 
but some of the later speeches of party leaders show that one of 
the random arrows shot from Mr. Webb’s bow has hit its mark. 
He had written: “Such is the neglect of social reforms, that 
neither the Liberal nor the Conservative Party so much as 
mentions Poor Law Reform. The sufferings of the paupers, the 
degradation of the class from which they are mainly drawn, and 
even the neglect of the children among them, fail to interest Mr. 
Gladstone or Lord Salisbury. For indeed the paupers have no 
votes.” Politicians are no longer open to this reproach, and Poor 
Law Reform (however indefinite it may be) now forms a plank in 
every political platform. 

Up to the present time the upholders of our existing Poor Law 
System have not paid much attention to the defences of their post. 
They have believed it to be impregnable, but the capture of an 
outlying fort by the enemy Tt has at last roused them to a sense 


* Unless the contrary is stated the number of lunatic and vagrant paupers is 
omitted in all the figures of pauperism. 

| I refer to the passing of the well-intentioned but mischievous little Act entitled 
the Outdoor Relief (Friendly Societies) Act, 1894. 
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that the present attack is something more than a mere feint, and 
that no time must be lost in preparing to repel it. The enemy is 
attacking from all sides, and it is clear that the fight will be a long 
and severe one. 

One of these attacks is led by Mr. W. A. Hunter, and The 
Contemporary Review (which appears to have constituted itself 
the monthly mouthpiece of Poor Law Reformers) is again the 
medium for its development.* This attack, inasmuch as it aims 
at the abolition of the workhouse—the foundation-stone of the 
English Poor Law System—has the great merit of being a direct 
one. Mr. Hunter boldly leads his forces against the keystone of 
the position. 

He claims to have proved (1) That the workhouse is no “ deter- 
rent” ; (2) that indoor relief is pauperizing, and contains within it 
the seeds of the disease of hereditary pauperism ; (3) that the 
diminution of outdoor relief drives the aged poor into the work- 
house ; and (4) that indoor relief is not economical, but tends to 
increase the burden on the ratepayers. 

Now, these conclusions are so contrary to all the facts of the case, 
as they can be gathered from Poor Law statistics and from the re- 
ports of Poor Law Inspectors, and so opposed (I may add) to the 
practical experience of those who have devoted the best part of 
their lives to the administration of the Poor Law,t that they are 
necessarily startling. Hitherto the advocates of outdoor relief have 
rested their case on the cruelty of enforcing the workhouse test, but 
they have never ventured to dispute the fact that its application 
has a tendency to reduce not only pauperism, but also expenditure. 
One is therefore led to suspect that there must be something defec- 
tive in Mr. Hunter’s argument, and when it is examined closely one 
soon finds where the fault lies, 

In the first place it is clear that his figures of pauperism are all 
taken from one document, namely, Mr. Ritchie’s well known Return 
of 1892. That Return purports to show the number of paupers 
(excluding lunatics and vagrants) relieved not only on one day (1st 
January, 1892) but also during one whole year (year ending Lady 
Day, 1892). The paupers relieved are divided into three classes :— 
(1) Children under 16; (2) persons between 16 and 65; and (3) 
persons over 65. The Return also gives the numbers of those in 
each class who received Medical Relief only. Now, it is evident, on 
the face of it, that the Return is not accurate. Many Unions, 


* «Outdoor Relief : is it so very bad?” by W. A. Hunter, M.P., Contemporary 
Review, March, 1894. 

+t I need only mention here Mr. Puckle (late chairman St. Neot’s Union), Mr. 
Bland Garland (late chairman Bradfield Union), Sir Baldwyn Leighton (late chair- 
man Ateham Union), Mr. Albert Pell, and Canon Bury. 
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according to it, give no Medical Relief at all, and the figures of 
pauperism for the Ist January, 1892, do not always tally with those 
of the “B” Return for the same date after deducting lunatics and 
vagrants from the total number of paupers.* In fact, the memor- 
andum attached to the Return states that it is impossible to vouch 
for the absolute accuracy of the figures. However,I do not wish to 
lay any particular stress on this point. What I must criticize is 
Mr. Hunter’s method of dealing with the figures, and were I 
writing a purely negative article I should be content to stop after 
I had exposed the method in all its naked absurdity. It would 
almost seem that he is aware of the impossibility of proving his 
propositions by taking individual Unions, or by comparing two 
Unions where the conditions as to population, rateable value, rents, 
and wages are very similar, but where a different system of ad- 
ministering the Poor Law exists,+ and he has therefore invented 
an entirely original system for his purposes. He takes the total 
number of outdoor paupers relieved on the Ist January, 1892, 
divides it by the number of Unions he is considering, and thus 
gets what he is pleased to call the average outdoor pauperism of 
these Unions. Any Union which has a higher outdoor pauperism 
than the average is an “outdoor” Union, and one which has a 
lower outdoor pauperism than the average becomes an “indoor ” 
Union. Thus, supposing the average outdoor pauperism to be 500, 
an Union which has 501 outdoor paupers is an “ outdoor” Union, 
and one which has 499 outdoor paupers is an “indoor” Union. + 
He does not tell us what he does with the “ opportunist ” Union 
which happens to be seated on the rail. He takes no account of 
density of population (a test of poverty), of rateable value (a test 
of wealth), nor of whether the Unions are manufacturing or agri- 


* One of the instructions to the Clerks of Boards of Guardians ran as follows :— 
‘Carefully compare the figures in this Return relating to paupers relieved on the 
Ist January, 1892, with those which have been already furnished in the usual 
Return of the number of paupers on that date, so that any discrepancy between 
the two Returns may be avoided.” In the St. Neots Union this distinct hint te 
cook the Return seems to have been nobly disregarded. The ‘‘B” Return shows 
82 indoor and 98 outdoor paupers (other than lunatics and vagrants) relieved. Mr. 
Ritchie’s Return shows 89 indoor and 186 outdoor paupers relieved, a total of 180 
in one Return as against 275 in the other ! 

+ Mr. Hunter says truly (p. 306) that ‘no comparison of Unions has any value 
unless it be shown or is probable that the two Unions are the same in respect of 
their proportion of poor and all other circumstances affecting the rate of pauperism, 
and that they differ in one respect only—namely, that the one gives and the other 
refuses, except under stringent conditions, outdoor relief.””. Such Unions, how- 
ever, can be found, if any trouble is taken to look for them. 

+ Under this ingenious system, Bethnal Green in London—a notorious outdoor 
Union—is astonished and probably disgusted to find itself classed among the 
‘‘indoor” Unions! Numerous other instances could be given of the topsy- 
turvydom brought about by the ‘“‘ Hunterian ” method. 
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cultural, or both. Population, outdoor pauperism, and poor relief 
expenditure are alone considered. Unions are dropped into one 
or the other of his five patent levelling machines according to their 
population, and turned out “indoor” or “outdoor” according to 
the number of their outdoor paupers. Thus, to take Division A, 
Birmingham (8,308)* finds itself in close proximity to Sheffield 
(189); in Division B, Manchester (8,875) and Liverpool (6,356) 
are elbowing Chesterfield (121) and Basford (165); in Division C, 
Bristol (7,166) is classed together with Cockermouth (42); in 
Division D, Oxford (1,448) and Clitheroe (19) come together; and 
in Division E, Wallingford (34) shakes hands with Aysgarth (7). 

False though I have shown Mr. Hunter’s method to be, I will 
accept it for the purposes of the argument, subject to one excep- 
tion, however. I cannot admit the right of any Union to be called 
an “indoor” Union unless the ratio of its outdoor to indoor 
pauperism is under two to one. A London Union, indeed, or 
densely populated Unions, such as Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Brighton, and Bristol, should have a much less proportion of 
outdoor to indoor paupers than this to be classed as “indoor” 
Unions. I have therefore omitted Londont and the adjacent 
populous Unions of Croydon, Kingston, Brentford, Edmonton, and 
West Ham, altogether from the purview of this article, and as 
regards the other five towns, have only used them where necessary 
to meet Mr. Hunter’s contentions. 

In order, then, to show how opposed the propositions he lays 
down are to all the facts of the case, | have gone into the statistics 
of 115 Unions,; chosen quite at haphazard, except that the list 


* The figures within parentheses denote the number of persons to every 100 acres. 

+ The case of London has been fully dealt with by Mr, C. 8, Loch in a paper 
read at a special meeting of the Council of the Charity Organization Society. 
The paper is now published in the July number of the Society’s Review. 

t Division A: Birmingham, Salford, Aston, West Derby, Chorlton, Blackburn, 
Oldham, Shettield, Bolton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bradford, Leeds, and Barton Regis 
(or Clifton). 

Division B: Manchester, Preston, Liverpool, Eecleshall Bierlow, Toxteth Park, 
srighton, Portsea Island, Leicester, Stockport, Ashton-under-Lyne, Birkenhead, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Sunderland, Cardiff, Prestwich, Rochdale, Nottingham, South 
Shields, Tynemouth, Kings Norton, Prescot, Middlesborough, Gateshead, West 
Bromwich, Haslingden, Huddersfield, Burnley, Norwich, Bury, Wolverhampton, 
Swansea, Walsall, Halifax, Basford, Sculeoates, Merthyr-Tydfil, Dewsbury, North 
Bierley, Chesterfield, Dudley, Pontypridd, and Wigan. 

Division C: Reading, Coventry, York, Bristol, Barton-upon-Irwell, Warwick, 
surton-on-Trent, Bedford, Northampton, Hunslet, Stourbridge, Hastings, Don- 
easter, Nantwich, \ueckland, Lincoln, Bedminster, Cockermouth, Newton Abbot, 
and St. Tiomas. 

Division D: Atcham, Oxford, Faversham, Milton, Clitheroe, Malling, Bake- 
well, Wellington (Salop), Runcorn, Wellingborough, Loughborough, Banbury 
Bromsgrove, Henley, Knaresborough, Biggleswade, Wycombe, Guisborough, 
Holywell, and Blaby. 
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contains every Union (other than those omitted as above stated) 
with a population of over 100,000. Thirteen of these Unions fall 
within Division A; forty-two within Division B; and 20 within each 
of the Divisions C, D, and E. The five divisions comprise the 
following real “ indoor” Unions *: Birmingham (1 to 2°8), Salford 
(1 to 1), Aston (1:2 to 1), West Derby (1-4 to 1), Chorlton (1°8 to 1), 
and Blackburn (1°9 to 1), with populations over 200,000; Man- 
chester (1° to 5°7), Preston (1 to 1°5), Liverpool (1 to 1:3), Eccles- 
hall Bierlow (1:7 to 1), Toxteth Park (1°8 to 1), and Brighton (1:8 
to 1), with populations betweea 100,000 and 200,000; Reading 
(1 to 2°7), Coventry (1°8 to 1), and York (1'8 to 1), with popula- 
tions between 50,000 and i00,000; Atcham (1 to 5), Oxford (1 to 
3), Faversham (1 to 2°3), and Milton (1 to 1:2), with populations 
between 25,000 and 50,000; and Bradfield (1 to 4), Brixworth (1 to 
2), Wallingford (1 to 1-4), St. Neot’s (1:2 to 1), Cleobury Mortimer 
(1°3 to 1), and Church Stretton (1°6 to 1). 

If these twenty-five Indoor Unions were classed as they should 
be, namely, with regard to their density of population, the order 
would be as follows +:—(1) Manchester (8,875), Birmingham (8,308), 
Liverpool (6,356), Brighton (6,320), Salford (3,386), Toxteth Park 
(3,565), Chorlton (2,563), Oxford (1,448), Reading (1,212), West 
Derby (1,185), Coventry (962), Aston (823), Eccleshall Bierlow 
(600), Blackburn (419), Preston (213), York (99), Milton (78), 
Faversham (58), Atchain (39), Wallingford (34), Bradfield (28), St. 
Neot’s (23), Brixworth (20), Church Stretton (20), and Cleobury 
Mortimer (10). But for the purposes of the argument I must deal 
with them according to Mr. Hunter’s classification, and in so doing 
I shall show that they do not support any one of his conten- 
tions. 

(1.) His first conclusion is (p. 311) that “the proportion of indoor 
relief is greatest in the large towns, and diminishes us the Unions 
decrease in size,” or, as he re-states the proposition (p. 325), “Outdoor 
relief is least in the largest Unions, increases as the Unions dimin- 
ish in size, and is greatest in the Unions that have the smallest 
population.” He founds this conclusion on the percentages of out- 


Division EH: Bradfield, Brixworth, Wallingford, St. Neot’s, Cleobury Mortimer, 
Chureh Stretton, Aysgarth, St. Ives, Hertford, Daventry, Hungerford, Wantage, 
Petersfield, Stow-in-the-Wold, East and West Flegg, Ampthill, Buckingham, 
Towcester, Lymington, and Dulverton. 

Barton-Regis had a population in 1891 of 193,114, and is so far above any of the 
Unions in Division B in this regard that I have included it in Division A. The 
variety of the Unions in each Division exposes the misleading character of the 
‘* Hunterian” method. 

The order of the Unions is in each Division arranged according to the ratio its 
outdoor pauperism bore to its indoor pauperism on the Ist January, 1892, 

* The figures within parentheses give the ratios of outdoor to indoor pampers. 

+ The figures within parentheses give the number of persons to every 100 acres. 
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door relief to total relief for all the Unions in England and Wales, 
in each of the five Divisions as follows :—Division A, 54 per cent. : 
Division B, 65 per cent.; Division C, 77 per cent.; Division D, 82 
per cent. ; Division E, 87 per cent.* Let us see how these figures 


compare with those of my “Indoor” Unions. 


Division A. 


Birmingham 24 
Salford 48 
Pe ee 54 
West Derby 56 


Chorlton ... 61 


Blackburn .. 61 


Average... 51 


Division B. 


Manchester 14 
Preston ... 37 
Liverpool... 41 
Eccleshall 
Bierlow.. 61 
Toxteth Pk.62 


Brighton ... 63 


Average 49 


Division C. 


Reading 25 
York... 60 
Coventry 63 


Average 49 


Division D. 


Oxford...... 24 
Faversham 29 
Milton ...... 45 


Average 29 


Ateham ... 16 


Division E. 


Bradfield ... 19 
Brixworth... 28 
Wallingford 40 
Cleobury 
Mortimer 56 


| Chureh 
Stretton... 59 
| St. Neot’st .. 68 
Average 45 


Thus we see that Atcham and Bradfield with populations of only 
48,332 and 18,017 have a less percentage of outdoor pauperism than 
any of the Unions in Division A, with populations of over 200,000 ; 
that West Derby with a population of 444,365 has a larger percent- 
age than either Birmingham, Salford, and Aston, with populations 
of under 260,000; that Cleobury Mortimer, with a population of 
only 5,401, has a less percentage than either Chorlton or Blackburn : 
and that Liverpool, with a larger population than Manchester, has 
also a larger percentage of outdoor pauperism. Indeed, had I 
space to give the figures for every one of the 115 Unions, Mr. 
Hunter’s “law” would be seen to be broken over and over again. 
It is sufficient to my purpose, however, to show that, in Unions 
where outdoor relief is strictly administered, the population of the 
Union has nothing to do with the amount of its pauperism. Mr. 
Hunter’s first gun has burst. 

(II.) His next proposition is that “the cost of pauperism per 
pauper increases with the size of the Unions, being least in the 
smallest Unions, and greatest in the largest, and in each division 
is greater in those which give least outdoor relief” (p. 311). The 
first Table (p. 312) gives the average annual cost of one pauper, and 
included in it is the cost of paupers of all classes: for, as Mr. 
Hunter says, the cost of indoor and outdoor relief cannot be distin- 
guished. This is true to a certain extent, although much can be 
learnt from the separate items of the cost of “ in-maintenance” and 
“ out-maintenance,” which the returns give; but Mr. Hunter might 
have approximated more closely to the facts had he deducted from 


* These figures are apparently based on Mr. Ritchie's Return. 
+ The exceptional position of St. Neot’s is owing to the great discrepancy 
between Mr. Ritchie’s Return and the ‘“‘ B” Return referred to supra, p.669, note *. 
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the total expenditure on poor relief the cost of lunatics, and of 
workhouse loans and repayment of interest thereon. Mr. Hunter, 
however, and very fairly, does not try to support his contention by 
this table, but places his reliance on the next one (p. 312), which 
gives the average cost of pauperism per head of population. I 
need scarcely enlarge on the misleading character of this test, but 
accepting it for the sake of argument as a true one, my Indoor 
Unions (the four densely populated ones only excepted) compare 
favourably with Mr. Hunter’s Unions. But before giving my next 
Table I would point out of how small account is increase of expen- 
diture in comparison with decrease of pauperism. Increase of ex- 
penditure always indicates greater comforts in the workhouse, 
better attendance on the aged and infirm, better nursing in the 
infirmary, and better education and treatment in the schools, by all 
of which things the poor benefit. Still one must admit the fact 
that most Guardians of the Poor lay much more stress on increase 
and decrease of cost than on increase or decrease of pauperism, and 
therefore it has to be shown that in real Indoor Unions, and 
especially in non-urban Indoor Unions, the restriction of outdoor 
relief is economical to the rates, 

Mr. Hunter gives the average cost of pauperism per head of 
population in England and Wales in 1892 as follows : In Division A, 
6s. 3d.; in Division B, 6s. 23d.; in Division C, 4s. 11d.; in Division 
D, 6s. 64d. ; and in Division E, 6s. 9}d., or an average for all the Divi- 
sions of 6s. ld. The corresponding figures for my twenty-five 
Unions are * :— 


Division A, Division B, | Division C, 
i 
. & s. d. s. d, 
Salford... 5 5 | Preston... ... .. 3 3 | Reading 4 8 
Aston ... ... «. 2 74% | Eccleshall Bierlow 3 23 | York... ... 4 1 
West Derby ... 5 2 | Toxteth Park 311 | Coventry ... 4 
Chorlton ... .. 4 4 
Blackburn ... 3 2} 
Average 4 2 Average 3 5} Average 4 44 
Birmingham ... 7 4} | Manchester... ... 9 10 
Liverpool... ... 11 04 
Brighton... .. 10 34 
Average 10 43 


* I have placed my four densely populated Unions in a different category in this 
Table, because as regards expenditure on relief they can only fairly be comparec 
with London Unions ; but if the average cost of Mr. Hunter’s London ‘‘ Outdoor ” 
Unions be referred to (see p. 309), these four Unions with an average cost per head 
of 9s. 7}d. show up much better than his Outdoor Unions with an average cost of 

10s. 6d. per head. 
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Division D, | Division E. 


s. a. s. d. 

Atcham ... 4 5 | Bradfield 4 33 
Oxford ... 7 1 | Brixworth =... vee ‘i 5 1 
Faversham 5 43} | Wallingford . sind -« 
Milton ... 7 3 Cleobury Mortimer Sa 6 0 
Church Stretton 3 63 

St. Neot’s 5 2} 


—) 


Average 6 Average 


| 


If any conclusions can be drawn from the above figures, one is 
that the cost of relief is greatest in the most densely populated 
Unions, and this is indeed what one would expect to be the case ; 
but the cost has clearly nothing to do with the size of the Union, 
whether as regards the amount of the population or the area. The 
other conclusion is that indoor relief is cheaper than outdoor 
relief. 

But I do not want to press this question of cost too much, for 
the reasons before given. Besides which, I shall have occasion to 
deal with it again, and by means of a fairer and more reliable 
method, in the second section of this article. 

(III.) Next, Mr. Hunter, elate at the way in which his figures 
have worked for him, proceeds to show (p. 313), that his Outdoor 
Unions compare very favourably with his Indoor Unions as regards 
the numbers of paupers. He contends that “where indoor relief 
prevails, the number relieved during the year is high compared 
with the number relieved on one day; and where outdoor relief 
prevails, the number relieved during the year is relatively low.” 
In short, he has to prove that the effect of the free application of 
the workhouse test is to increase the number of paupers relieved 
during the year, whereas the grant of outdoor relief diminishes it. 
He has a Table (p. 313) giving the number of paupers relieved on 
the Ist January, 1892, and in the year 1892 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, which shows that while the number relieved in his Outdoor 
Unions exceeded that relieved in his Indoor Unions on the Ist 
January, the contrary was the case with regard to the year’s 
pauperism. His figures are summed up as follows :— 


—r — Indoor and 
Outdoor Unions, | Indoor Unions. Outdoor Unions. 
Relieved ist January, 1892... ... 24°6 23°6 | 24°1 


Relieved during year ending Lady | 
Day, 1892 bes ate. uma eee Pel 50 | 60 | 54°3 


The corresponding figures for my twenty-five Indoor Unions 


(omitting decimals) are as follows :— 
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| 
Division A, Division B. | Division C. 
| 
Union. |Day. Year. Union. ‘Day. Year, | Union. Day.| Year. 
— | | a 
Birmingham...| 16 | 54 || Manchester J 29 | 133 || Reading 11} 43 
Salford 117} 52 || Preston ... ...) 9 | 18] York. 18 | 56 
Aston... ...| 9 | 28 || Liverpool... ...! 42 | 153 || Coventry 17 | 39 
West Derby ...| 15 | 60 || Eccleshall tol a 
Chorlton i 18} 54 Bierlow \... | 
Blackburn 10 | 32 || Toxteth Park... 19 40 
| | Brighton... ...! 34) 17 
Average 14 | 47 || Average* 24 | 74 Average ...| 15 | 46 
. a eee | ; | | 
| Division D. Division E. 
Union, Day.| Year. Union |Day.| Year. 
ears -— ee = 
Atcham... 9| 24 | Bradfield... | 7i 
Oxford ... 16 | 40 | Brixworth 9| 13 
Faversham ...| 12 | 33 || Wallingford | 17 | 36 
Milton ... 18 | 31 || Cleobury Mor- 
timer... ...| 20} 36 | 
Ch. Stretton | 13] 17 | 
|| St. Neot’s 18) 70 | 
Average 14/32 || Average ...| 14 | 32 
| 


The average of my twenty-five Indoor Unions is thus sixteen per 
thousand for the day, and forty-six for the year, as against Mr. 
Hunter’s averages of twenty-four and fifty-four respectively. The 
average would, of course, have been still lower had the four densely- 
populated Unions been excluded. But to show how little the 
restriction or not of outdoor relief has to do with the year’s pau- 
perism, I will give the figures for a few Outdoor Unions in each 


division. 


Table showing the proportion which the year’s pauperism bears to one day’s 


pauperism in certain ‘* Outdoor” Unions. 


Division A. | Division B. | Division C. 

_ = a , | 
Union. Day.| Year. | Union. {Day. Year. | Union. \Day.| Year. 
Sheffield... 18| 60 |Birkenhead ...| 18] 61 | warwiek | 23 | 52 
Bradford 13 | 39 |Stoke-on-Trent) 22] 64 || Stourbridge... 27 | 65 
Barton Regis...| 24 | 56 | Middlesbro’ ...| 24 | 61 || Cockermouth 30| 67 

| Burnley ... | IZ] 34 | 

| Bury tee nes] 17 | 52 

|Walsall ... ...) 26) 75 | 

Wigan ... - 22| 49 | 

{ 


* Average (if Manchester, Liverpool, and Brightoa be excluded) 12 per 1,000 


for the day, and 27 per 1,000 for the year. 


43* 
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Division D. | Diwision E. 
Union, [vay ay.| Year. | Union, Day.| Year. 
Wellington | ! Hertford 39 | 73 
— . 23} 77 | Hungerford...| 39 | 96 
ee 24 51 | Wanta ...| 33] 93 
nan "| 49 112 || Petersfield ...| 38 | 85 
Wycombe ..., 37 | 83 | Buckingham | 46} 82 
"| | Lymington ...| 43 | 83 


The first Table shows how entirely my Indoor Unions contradict 
the propositions (see p. 313) that (1) as the Unions become smaller, 
the pauperism grows larger; (2) that the least pauperism is in 
the great towns; and (3) that the greatest number of paupers are 
in the rural districts. 

(IV.) It is scarcely necessary to deal with Mr. Hunter’s next 
Table, which is inserted in further support of his assertion that 
“those Unions which have most indoor relief have a higher pau- 
perism when measured by the year rather than the day.” My last 
two Tables, indeed, seem to me to be conclusive on the point. But 
in order that no loophole of escape may be left him, I will give yet 
another table showing the proportion which the year’s pauperism 
bears to the day’s pauperism in certain Indoorand Outdoor Unions 
in the five different divisions, and it will be seen that the asser- 
tion is not supported by the facts. 

Table showing number of paupers relieved during the year to every 100 paupers 
relieved on one day (1st Jan., 1892), 
{NotEe,—I, Indoor Union, O, Outdoor Union. ] 


| | 
Division A. | Division B. Division C. 


I. Salford ... | 300 | I. Preston ... 213 | I. Coventry... 226 
I. Aston... ... | 288 | I. Eccleshall Bier- 5. Fork... <- 308 
O. Bradford... | 311 low... 245 | O. Stourbridge ... | 239 
O. Barton Regis ... | 235 | I. Toxteth Park... | 209 | O. Cockermouth ... | 224 
|| O. Burnley ... ... | 292 
| || O. Bury in 316 
| | 0. Waleusainghen 251 | 
| O. Walsall ... 287 | 
| O. Merthyr Ty dfil | 200 
| O. Wigan... 228 
Division D. Division E, 
I. Atcham ... ... | 274 | I. Bradfield... ... | 228 
I. Oxford... ... | 249 | I. Brixworth ... | 148 
I. Milton... ... | 178 | I. Wallingford ... | 213 
O. Wellington I. Church Stretton | 127 
(Salop) _... | 335 | O. Daventry... ... | 161 
O. Biggleswade ... | 230 | O. Wantage... ... | 274 
O. Wycombe ... | 224 || O. Petersfield ... | 220 
O. Lymington... | 190 
O. Dulverton nn | 


This last Table speaks for itself, and needs no further ¢ comment. 
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(V.) Mr. Hunter next tries to upset another “ favourite fallacy ” 
of the advocates of indoor relief, when they assert that by reducing 
outdoor relief indoor relief is not increased (see p. 315); but his 
proposition, “the more indoor relief the less outdoor relief, and the 
‘more outdoor relief the less indoor relief,” or, as he re-states it fur- 
ther on (at p. 325), “Indoor and outdoor relief are so related in 
the Unions that as one goes up the other goes down,” is not only a 
false generalization, but, as anyone who thinks over it for amoment 
will see, puts the point in a most misleading and unfair way. His 
diagram on p. 316 is doubtless very ornamental and ingenious, but 
is absolutely useless except perhaps for the purpose of showing 
that there is less pauperism in his Indoor than in his Outdoor 
-Unions. In fact, he shirks grappling with the point, for he com- 
pletely abandons the attempt to disprove what he is pleased te 
term a “favourite fallacy” as regards all classes of paupers, limiting 
himself entirely to the case of old age pauperism. I shall deal 
with the question as it affects all classes of paupers in Section IL, 
and shall for the present content myself with proving that the 
assertion of the advocates of indoor relief is perfectly in accordance 
with the facts, even as regards old age pauperism. When Mr. 
Hunter accuses the Indoor Unions of giving the least relief where 
it is most required and most justifiable, I ask him where is his 
evidence for the statement ? This is the “harsh and cruel” argu- 
ment which has been met over and over again, and which never 
has been, and can never be proved. Figures are of no use there, 
and a very different kind of proof is wanted. But I can show 
conclusively that the restriction of outdoor relief does not drive 
the aged poor into the workhouse. For this purpose, I have com- 
pared certain Indoor and Outdoor Unions, taking into consideration 
in every case density of population, and also their wealth as evid- 
enced by their rateable value. 


[Nore.—I, Indoor Union. O, Outdoor Union.] 


y 


Ss ¢ b 2 . | eps. | bbe. | eps. 
amas Union. cE" 2 | 823 asks ase as™2 
see | 68 | See | #852 | S83— | gBS- 
ssi e= | 222 | 3:83 | seg8| 298 
gg g Bs | 82S" | eeS5 | aeS* 
1. Birmingham ............ 1 to28 | 8,308 | £495 | 132 28 | 160 
Wi iertceikcocsiceeond 22tol | 7,166 | 6-97 122 | 247 | 369 
eee: 12to1 | 9233 | 313 | 40 | 39 | 79° 
O. West Bromwich......... 3°7 tol 748 3°58 55 163 218 
>” ee 98tol | 800 2:88 34 | 342 | 376 
I. Eccleshall Bierlow......| 17 to1 | 600 | 310° 32 56 | 88 
O. Gateshead ... ........... 36 tol | 500 | 315 40 | 153 | 193 
O. Stourbridge ............... | 43 tol 511 | 2°75 47 17? 219 
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Here we have a direct contradiction of Mr. Hunter’s extra- 
ordinary assertion that widespread pauperization accompanies 
indoor relief as its very shadow. The statistics, indeed, of the 
115 Unions which I have compiled show most distinctly that old 
age pauperism (thus following the law of all pauperism) is greater 
or less, according as outdoor relief is granted freely or the reverse. 

(VI.) Mr. Hunter has another Table to show that old age and 
pauperism go up as the size of the Union goes down (see p. 318). 
Again this is not true of my twenty-five Indoor Unions. Their 
figures are as follows :— 


Table showing number of persons over 65 per 1,000 of population, and of paupers 
per 2,000 of population on the 1st January, 1892, in 25 Indoor Unions.* 


| 
ee i a ie | “ee 
Division A. | Division B. | Division C. 


Old 
Age. 


Union. Union. 


Birmingham} 35° ‘5 || Manchester...| 23°9 | 63:1 || Reading ...| 42°5 
Salford...) 27° ‘7 || Preston __...| 38°3 | 22°3 || Coventry ... 35°3 
Aston... . . j Liverpool ...| 33° O ftom... ... 
West Derby , f Eccleshall ) = 

Chorlton ... , ‘ Bierlow § 
Blackburn...| 29° 6 | Toxteth Park 
Brighton 


Average ...| 30° , Average ...| 36° P Average .. 


* Mr. Hunter chooses the proportions in order to show that the numbers over 65 
are nearly twice the number of paupers. My Table shows no such relation to 
exist. As he includes all classes of paupers in his Table I have been obliged to do 
so in mine. 
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Division D. Division E. 


= - | Old 
Union. - Age. 


Atcham ...| 66°2 | 22°7 | Bradfield ...| 64-9 
Oxford —...| 46°7 | 40°5 | Brixworth..| 88-3 
Faversham | 57°5 | 29°5 || Wallingford) 72°5 
Milton __...| 50°7 | 41°8 || Cleobury 


| Mortimer 115° 
|| Ch. Stretton] 52°5 
| St. Neot’s...| 85-3 | 30°6 


Average 
| Average ...| 79-8 | 33°2 


Here we see that while the amount of pauperism varies very 
little in my Indoor Unions and is quite irrespective of their size 
the number of persons over 65 appears to increase according as the 
Union goes through the various grades from entirely urban to 
entirely rural. The old people are found to be most numerous, as 
might indeed be expected, in the less densely populated (7.e., the 
country Unions), and for the reason which Mr. Hunter mentions ; 
but such Unions, if outdoor relief be strictly administered, do not 
become any more pauperized as the result. Here, also, I must join 
issue with Mr. Hunter when he says that poverty is greatest in those 
Unions which have the least population. Poverty, as is well known, 
is greatest in densely populated districts, where rents are high 
and diseases rife owing to overcrowding. Places like Liverpool 
and Manchester have a high pauperism for the same reason that an 
East End Union has one. It is, indeed, absolutely true of urban 
Unions that density of population and extreme poverty go together. 
Wigan, for example, with 3°44 persons to the acre will have less 
poverty, and consequently less pauperism to contend with than 
Manchester and Liverpool with 88°75 and 63°56 persons to the acre 
respectively. But owing to the different way in which the Poor 
Law is administered in Wigan, it has actually increased its pauperism 
by 13°5 per cent. between 1872 and 1892, while Liverpool and Man- 
chester decreased theirs by 63:3 per cent. and 45°7 per cent. respec- 
tively.* Facts like these tell, and are too stubborn for the new 
school of Poor Law reformers to overcome. 

I do not intend to follow Mr. Hunter into the field of the Scotch 
Poor Law. Comparisons are odious, especially in view of the fact 
that the history of the Poor Law of the two countries is entirely 
different. But I have always understood that in districts with no 


* Lunatics and vagrants have been excluded in calculating the percentages. 
The decrease of population in Liverpool and Manchester since 1871 tells rather 
against them than otherwise. 
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workhouse, and where consequently the workhouse test could not 
be applied, many: cases received relief which had no right to it. 

I am content to have exposed the misleading character of his 
method, and to have shown how in consequence of it none of his 
conclusions are correct or in accordance with the facts. 

I have also, I think, established the truth of the following propo- 
sitions :— 

1. That there is less pauperism in an Indoor than in an Outdoor 
Union. 

2. That neither the amount nor the cost of pauperism has any- 
thing to do with the size of the Unions‘as measured by population ; 
but that from the necessity of the case the expenditure on relief 
must be greater in an urban Union than a rural one. 

3. That the proportion which the year’s pauperism bears to one 
day’s pauperism is not higher in Indoor Unions than in Outdoor 
Unions, and that therefore indoor relief is not associated with a 
wider diffusion of pauperism among the population. 

4. That the restriction of outdoor relief does not drive the aged 
poor into the workhouse. 


5. That widespread pauperization accompanies outdoor relief as 
its very shadow. 


6. That the proportion of persons over sixty-five in an Union is 
no test of its poverty ; and 

7. (as following upon the above six propositions), That the 
application of the workhouse test does act as a “ deterrent.” 

Before bringing this first portion of my article to a conclusion I 
must direct attention to the very curious admission made by Mr. 
Hunter (see p. 325), that during the last thirty years outdoor relief 
in England has been reduced by one-half, while indoor relief has 
been nearly stationary, although he evidently does not appreciate 
the real significance of the fact. But surely it is good evidence 
that the effect of diminishing outdoor relief has not been to drive 
the poor into the workhouse, but rather to make them self- 
supporting, the very point contended for by the advocates of 
indoor relief. 

So far I have met Mr. Hunter on his own ground, but I have 
consequently been fighting at a disadvantage. Who is the victor 
in the contest must be left to the judgment of the bystanders. I 
shall now proceed to show how the statistics of pauperism must be 
dealt with if any true conclusions are to be drawn from them as to 
the effects which follow upon an Indoor or Outdoor policy of Poor 
Relief. 

II. 

According to Mr. Ritchie’s Return, 700,746 persons (other than 

lunatics and vagrants) were receiving relief from the Poor rates on 


‘ 
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the Ist January, 1892, and no less than 1,573,074 persons had 
received similar relief during the year ending Lady Day, 1892; the 
year’s pauperism being thus two and a quarter times as great as the 
day’s pauperism. According to the “B” Return for the 1st January, 
1892, the number of persons receiving relief on that day was 
677,999," excluding lunatics and vagrants from the computation. 
No matter which return be taken as the correct one, it is asad sub- 
ject for thought that so many persons should be dependent on the 
rates for assistance and support, and one cannot be surprised at the 
abuse to which our Poor Law system is being subjected as the 
author of the whole evil. “The workhouse must go” is the cry 
which is taken up and repeated. No suggestion is made as to how 
it is to be replaced, for labour colonies are a little out of fashion 
and few of the “reformers ” stop to ask whether the blame ought 
not to be attributed to the carpenter instead of to the tool with 
which he has to work. Mr. Gladstone’s description of the prosely- 
tizer may well be applied to the politician ardent for the abolition 
of the workhouse. “ His purpose is to batter it down, to cast away 
the ruins, and then to set about building up something else, which 
he has inwardly projected, in its stead. His purpose is construc- 
tive; but his activity is bent in the first instance to destroy. He 
little knows how easy is the last-named operation, how difficult the 
first.” 

It is a little curious, when one sees the attacks made upon our 
Poor Law system that it should be the one system of which the 
whole civilized world is envious; for it has this great advantage 
over all others, that it can be universally applied to the whole 
country. The much belauded Elberfeld system can only be worked 
in moderate-sized towns, and is quite unsuitable for country dis- 
tricts, and would be impossible in London. Further than this, that 
system has not been subjected to the severe storms which our own 
has successfully weathered, and it is extremely doubtful whether it 
would not become a wreck if it were to meet with them. It is in- 
deed a singular fact that while our reformers are crying out for the 
abolition of the workhouse, in Germany the want of some similar 
institution is much felt. 

But it is quite impossible to pass a fair judgment on the English 
Poor Law system by only considering the numbers of our paupers 
at the present time, which is what so many of its critics are apt to 
do. One must look back on what our pauperism was in the past, 
and tried by this test only the most prejudiced antagonist would 


* The Returm notes 219 persons who received both indoor and outdoor relief on 
the day in question, but does not specify to what classes they belonged ; still the 
total number would be somewhat less than I have stated. 
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deny the success which has attended it. Another point, too, must 
be considered. It is only during the last twenty-five years that our 
Poor Law has been given the opportunity of showing of what it is 
capable. Previous to 1870 the Poor Law Board slumbered and 
slept, and Boards of Guardians were left to do much as they liked, 
to follow their own sweet wills with regard to the grant of relief. A 
few Unions, very few however, guided by men who had had experi- 
ence of the old Poor Law, and who therefore knew what pitfalls to 
avoid, still kept the “light” shining. One of these Unions was 
Atcham, whose remarkable history has recently been published.* 
On the 1st January, 1892, this Union had only 290 paupers, other 
than lunatics and vagrants, in a population of 48,322! This won- 
derful result had been produced entirely by the restrictions placed 
on the administration of outdoor relief. Had all Unions been ad- 
ministered since 1838 as Atcham has been the Poor Law problem, 
except, perhaps, in the largest towns, might have been solved by 
this time. Still the progress made since 1870 is very remarkable. 
On the 1st January, 1871, excluding the number of lunatics and 
vagrants from the computation, 1,033,894 paupers were relieved 
(or 45 to every 1,000 of population), whereas on the 1st January, 
1892, the number was 677,999 (or 23°3 per 1,000 of population).t 
There has thus been a decrease of pauperism of over 34 per cent. 
during a period of only twenty-one years, a result which will be 
satisfactory to reasonable people, if not to radical reformers. 

I have now supplied the key to the method which I propose to 
follow in dealing with the question as to whether or no outdoor re- 
lief is more pauperizing and more costly to the ratepayers than 
indoor relief. I shall compare the pauperism and expenditure of 
the year 1892 with that of the year 1872, the figures being taken 
from the “B” Returns. The year 1872 is a convenient one to take 
because it was just about that time that the effects of a general 
change of policy in Poor Law Administration began to be felt, 


* “Report of the Progress of the Atcham Union, from its formation to the year 
1890” ; compiled by Mr. J. Bowen-Jones, the Chairman of the Board.—Shrews- 
bury, 1890. The case of Atcham is peculiar. On March 25th, 1871, the Union 
was relieving 275 paupers (15 per 1,000 of the population). In July, 187], six 
Shrewsbury parishes were added to the Union, with a somewhat large pauperism. 
The immediate result was to raise the permilleage of pauperism to 23 ; but by the 
application of the workhouse test to these six parishes the permilleage of pau- 
perism was reduced to 12 per 1,000 by March 25th, 1872, and on March 25th, 1892, 
the number of paupers relieved was 354 (or 7 per 1,000 of the population). 

t+ Owing to depression of trade, and especially strikes, the absolute amount of 
pauperism has slightly increased since 1892 ; the corresponding figures for the Ist, 
January, 1894, being 731,506 (or 24°6 paupers per 1,000 of the estimated popula- 
tion) ; but the increase can only be temporary, unless, indeed, the new Boards of 
Guardians upset the policy of the old Boards, and revert to extensive outdoor 
relief, 
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Then it was that a few Boards of Guardians, such as Brixworth 
and Bradfield in the country, and St. George’s-in-the-East, Stepney, 
and Whitechapel in London, set themselves the task of entirely 
doing away with outdoor relief. Other Boards passed rules or bye- 
laws with a view of restricting outdoor relief, and there was a 
general tendency to employ the workhouse test more largely. The 
consequence has been a great decrease in the number of paupers, 
as the following table shows :— 


Comparative table of the pauperism of 613 Unions in England and Wales,* 
Date and | Population || Indoor | Batic Per || Outdoor | Ratio per | om a Retie a 
Year. | = Paupers. 1,000 of 1,000 of 1,000 o: 
- 


. Paupers. * Outdoor * 
Population. Population. Paupers. Population 


Ist Jan, 
1872...|19,054,512) 101,974 5°3 5° | 785,496 41°1 


Ist Jan. 


1. O 116,402 4:8 ‘ ’ | 569,370 | 238 
| | 


Some of the Unions included in the above Table had, on the 1st 
January, 1872, as many as 80 paupers per 1,000 of population! The 
worst of those Unions which still continue to give outdoor reliet 
largely has now not more than 45 per 1,000.+ 

The Table shows very clearly how entirely the reduction of 
pauperism is owing to the greater restriction of outdoor relief, and 
in face of the figures it requires a considerable amount of assurance 
to assert that widespread pauperization accompanies indoor relief 
as its very shadow. If any justification were required for our work- 
house system, surely it is afforded by these figures. No amount of 
manipulation of them can get over the stern fact that the stricter 
application of the workhouse test has tended to reduce pauper- 
ism. 

The Table, it is true, shows a small absolute increase of indoor 
pauperism, and it might therefore be argued that the effect of the 
restriction of outdoor relief is to drive the poor into the workhouse ; 
but surely the great decrease of pauperism since 1872 of 216,126 
has been cheaply bought by the small increase in indoor pauperism 


* The total number of Unions is 648, but for the reasons given supra (p. 670), I 
have excluded the 30 London Unions, and the 5 densely populated suburban 
Unions there mentioned. The percentage of decrease of pauperism between 1872 
and 1892 in the whole 648 Unions is 34 per cent., and in the 613 Unions 273 per 
cent. 

+ Curiously enough, Brixworth, which had 80 paupers to every 1,000 of population 
in 1872 had only 6 per 1,000 in 1892! This extraordinary result has been, as is 
well known to everybody, except, perhaps, to Mr. Hunter, produced entirely by the 
change from an outdoor to an indoor policy of relief. 
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of 14,428. It would also probably be found that this increase is 
entirely owing to the freer use which the poor now make of the 
workhouse infirmaries, many of which provide comforts equal to 
those of the best hospitals. I have, indeed, already shown that 
the stringent administration of outdoor relief does not drive the 
aged poor into the workhouse (supra p. 677), and it must naturally 
follow that it cannot have that effect on other classes of the poor, 
at any rate to any greater extent than in Unions where outdoor relief 
is less stringently administered. But one must take nothing for 
granted, and so I will now complete the proof that increase of in- 
door pauperism has nothing whatever to do with the restriction of 
outdoor relief. For this purpose I shall classify my 115 Unions in 
ten Divisions according to their density of population.* The first 


* Division I.—(Unions with a population of 6,000 and upwards to every 100 acres.) 
Manchester (8,875), Birmingham (8,308), Liverpool (6,356), Brighton (6,320), Bristol 
(7,166). 

Division IT,—(Unions with between 3,000 and 6,000 persons to 100 acres.) Salford 
(3,386), Toxteth Park (3,565), Leicester (4,400), Portsea Island (3,413), Nottingham 
(3,343), 

Division IIT.—(Unions with between 2,000 and 3,000 persons to 100 acres.) 
Chorlton (2,563), Bradford (2,811), Newcastle-on-Tyne (2,769). 

Division IV.—(Unions with between 1,000 to 2,000 persons to every 100 acres.) 
Oxford (1,448), Reading (1,212), West Derby (1,185), Oldham (1,176), Birkenhead 
(1,442), Sunderland (1,380), Prestwich (1,317), Leeds (1,622), Norwich (1,351), 
Wolverhampton (1,233 . 

Division V.—(Unions with between 500and 1,000personsto100acres.) Aston (823), 
Eccleshall Bierlow (600), Coventry (962), Stoke-upon-T rent (947), Bolton (534), South 
Shields (900), West Bromwich (748), Middlesborough (548), Gateshead (500), 
Barton Regis (686), Hunslet (590), Stourbridge (511), Dewsbury (643), Dudley 
(800). 

Division VI.—( Unions with between 300 and 500 persons to 100 acres.) Blackburn 
(419), Stockport (478), Ashton-under-Lyne (428), Barton-upon-Irwell (340), Roch- 
dale (327), King’s Norton (447), Tynemouth (345), Haslingden (387), Northampton 
(391), Bury (409), Swansea (356), Hastings (477), Walsall (465), Halifax (325), 
Sculeoates (349), North Bierley (404), Wigan (344). 

Division VII.—(Unions with between 100 and 300 persons to 100 acres.) Pres- 
ton (213), Sheffield (189), Cardiff (218), Prescot (253), Huddersfield (235), Burnley 
(260), Basford (165), Merthyr-Tydfil (154), Auckland (148), Bedminster (136), 
Chesterfield (121), Pontypridd (197), Blaby (109). 

Division VIIT.—(Unions with between 50 and 100 persons to 100 acres.) Faver- 
sham (58), Milton (78), York (99), Warwick (81), Burton-on-Trent (96), Malling 
(59), Bedford (53), Wellington (68), Runcorn (90), Wellingborough (78), Lough- 
borough (70), Doncaster (58), Nantwich (59), Bromsgrove (68), Knaresborough 
(66), Wycombe (59), Guisborough (55), Newton Abbot (69), Holywell (58). 

Division IX.—(Unions with between 25 and 50 persons to every 100 acres.) 
Atcham (39), Bradfield (28), Wallingford (34), Bakewell (30), St. Ives (25), Hert- 
ford (48), Daventry (28), Banbury (37), East and West Flegg (33), Lincoln (42), 
Henley (37), Cockermouth (42), Ampthill (36), Towcester (28), Biggleswade (46), 
Lymington (35), St. Thomas (46). 

Division X,—(Unions with under 25 persons to 100 acres.) Brixworth (20), St. 
Neot’s (23), Cleobury Mortimer (10), Church Stretton (20), Aysgarth (7), Clitheroe 
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six Divisions contain Unions of an entirely urban character with 
populations exceeding 300 to every 100 acres ; the seventh and 
eighth Divisions contain Unions with populations of from 50 to 
300 to every 100 acres, most of the Unions being of a mixed char- 
acter, i.e., partly urban and partly rural. The large majority of the 
Unions in the last two Divisions are of an entirely rural character 
with populations of from 7 to 50 to every 100 acres. 

Taking the first class of Unions, I find that there has been a de- 
crease of indoor pauperism in only four Unions out of the whole 
fifty-four. These four Unions are Bristol, Oxford, Dudley, and 
Wigan. 


Table showing the decrease of pauperism and of indoor pauperism in the above- 
mentioned four Unions. 


Ratio of Total Out.| frercens sea 
Union. Year and Day. p. — Pll fa. ——_ —— — 
Paupers. Paupers. Pesan. Senge. 
(| Ist Jan. 1872| 3:4tol | 824 | 2,816 | 3,640 ; 
Bristol )| js¢ ,, 1892| 22to1l | 817 | 1,820 | 2637 | — | 275 
(| Ist Jan. 1872| 22tol | 286 625 911 ; 
Oxford )| ist ,, 1892; 1to3| 246 ss | 330 | — | 687 
Ist Jan. 1872| 82tol | 527 | 4,359 | 4,886 : 
Dudley { Ist ,, 1892| 98tol| 500 | 4,892 | 5,392 | 103 | — 
¢| ist Jan. 1872} 82tol | 337 | 2,759 | 3,096 ~ 
Wigan }/ ist ,, 1892| 123tol 264 | 3,247 | 3,511 > 


It will be noticed that Dudley and Wigan, where an outdoor 
relief policy prevails, show much worse results than Bristol and 
Oxford ; while Oxford, one of my twenty-five Indoor Unions, has 
been far the most successful in dealing with pauperism. Here is 
an outdoor relief policy increasing pauperism, and an indoor relief 
policy decreasing it without increasing indoor pauperism. As 
regards the other Unions in the same class, the figures show that it 
is difficult to trace any connection between increase or decrease of 
outdoor pauperism and the amount of indoor pauperism. In ten 
of the fifty-four Unions I find an increase of indoor pauperism 
accompanying an increase of outdoor pauperism. These Unions 
are Bradford, Oldham, Prestwich, Barton-Regis, Hunslet, Stour- 
bridge, Ashton-under-Lyne, King’s Norton, Haslingden, and Scul- 
coates, all of them outdoor Unions. 

I will now take the second class of Unions above referred to, 


(19), Wantage (21), Hungerford (17), Petersfield (24), Stow-in-the-Wold (22), 
Buckingham (21), Dulverton (9). 

The order of the Unions in each division is arranged according to the ratios 
which their outdoor paupers bear to their indoor paupers. 
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and compare the pauperism of the four indoor Unions with that 
of the twenty-eight outdoor Unions included in it. 


Comparative table showing the pauperism of four Indoor Unions and 28 Outdoor 
Unions with populations of between 50 and 100 to every 100 acres. 


| . 
Zz w £ om fle 
(zie t & i tat os 
leg] 2 | s€| 3.2 3 
—— Year and Day. al $ 3 - es 5 gm ee 
| § | 8s $ | Bh | 2 8 | BA 
=) ® 7 oe | o 8 > 
| § Pa = - | a 8 Pa 
| 5 | 
; 
are Uslens Ist Jan. 1872 | 1,406 | 3,228 4,634 
reston, Faver- oT i , 
sham, Milton m | 16°7 49-2 29-2 
York). Ist Jan. 1892) 1,641 | | 1,638 3,279 
ist Jan. 1872) 6,042 55,710 || 61,752 
28 Outdoor Unions 40°9 25°0 16°8 
| Ist Jan. 1892 |) 8,515 | 42,793 51,308 


If any inference is to be drawn from this last Table, surely it can 
only be the following one :—The less the restriction of outdoor re- 
lief the greater the indoor pauperism, but I am afraid this will 
scarcely please Mr. Hunter. We will now see whether this rule 
holds good for my third class of Unions. 


Comparative table showing the pauperism of 7 Indoor Unions and 22 Outdoor 
Unions with populations of under 50 to every 100 acres, 
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If I was doubtful of the correctness of the inference I had 
drawn from the last Table but one, this last Table carries conviction 
with it. In proving that the restriction of outdoor relief does not 
drive the poor into the House, I have made the discovery that out- 
door relief, if it has not indeed a tendency to increase indoor pau- 
perism, is, at any rate, not conducive to its reduction, making it 
perfectly clear that the application of the workhouse test does 
undoubtedly act as a “deterrent.” 
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The advocates, however, of outdoor relief go on to assert that 
the poor are driven away from “ Indoor” Unions to other Unions, 
and that if pauperism is diminished in them it is owing to this 
cause. Of course, this is merely an assertion, and no attempt that 
I know of has ever been made to prove that it contains even a 
grain of truth. If it were so we should expect to find a decrease 
of population, whereas only five out of my twenty-five Indoor 
Unions, of which two are the densely populated districts of Man- 
chester and Liverpool, show a decrease. The argument will, of 
course, not bear close examination for a moment. 

Next, the advocates for outdoor relief, driven to their last 
trench, assert that it is economical, and saves the pockets of the 
ratepayers. I have already laid stress on the fact that increase 
or decrease in expenditure affords no real criterion of the respective 
merits of stringent or lax administration of outdoor relief. In 
Birmingham, for instance, where the expenditure on poor relief 
shows a great increase since 1872 (although owing to the rise in 
the rateable value of the city since that date the actual rate in the 
£ necessary to cover the poor relief expenditure has decreased from 
20°61d to 17°83d), the ratepayers have good value for their money 
in a splendid pauper infirmary and in cottage homes for the chil- 
dren. Had it not been for the restriction of outdoor relief causing 
a reduction in the expenditure upon it from £19,242 in 1872 to 
£3,520 in 1892, the Guardians could not have ventured to make 
such admirable provision for the treatment of their sick, helpless, 
and infirm. Instead of wasting the public money in “ miserable 
doles” (which do no good either to the giver or to the recipient), 
these wise administrators have taken care that it shall be employed 
for the permanent benefit of those who have the misfortune to 

apply for relief from the rates. 

In large towns, then, decrease of expenditure is not to be looked 
for, but as a matter of fact, taking the first class of Unions, I find 
that the fourteen Indoor Unions show much better results than the 
forty Outdoor Unions as regards increase of expenditure on Poor 
relief. 


Table showing the inerease in expenditure on Poor relief in fourteen Indoor Unions 
and forty Outdoor Unions with populations exceeding 300 to every 100 acres. 


Fourteen Indoor Unions. Forty Outdoor Unions. 
Year end- . eter : 
- Total Poor Relief Total Poor Relief " 
~~, Expenditure. | Increase. Expenditure. Seanense. 
: £ oF £ £ 
1872 552,205 135,265 865,410 262,701 


{or 


{or 
1892 687,470 24°57) 1,128,111 30°47) 
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Among the fourteen Indoor Unions three show decreases of 
expenditure, viz., Manchester, Liverpool, and Oxford; and among 
the forty Outdoor Unions, nine show decreases, viz., Bristol, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, Norwich, Barton-upon-Irwell, Roch- 
dale, Tynemouth, Northampton, and Swansea. It is clear, therefore, 
that with respect to large urban Unions increase of expenditure on 
Poor relief has little to do with methods of administration, only 
that the Indoor Unions are enabled to spend the moneys saved by 
the restriction of outdoor relief in improving the character of their 
indoor relief. 

It is when we have to do with the less densely populated Unions 
that we see how much advantage the ratepayers gain by an indoor 
relief policy. 

Table showing the increase of expenditure on Poor relief in four Indoor Unions and 
twenty-eight Outdoor Unions with populations of between 50 and 300 to every 


100 acres, 
Four Indoor Unions. | Twenty-eight Outdoor Unions, 
Yearend-/ =Total Poor Relief = end-| = Total Poor Relief | 
a. Expenditure. Increase. | ~~. Expenditure. ‘on 
£ £ | £ £ 

1872 50,846 4,396 | 1872 425,654 102,957 

{or | {or 
1892 55,242 86%) 1892 528,611 242%) 


As might be expected, the twenty-nine least densely populated 
Unions show a decrease of expenditure, but the decrease is much 
the greatest in the indoor Unions, as the next Table shows. 


Table showing the decrease in expenditure on relief in seven Indoor Unions and 
twenty-two Outdoor Unions having a population of less than 50 persons to every 


100 acres, 
Seven Indoor Unions. Twenty-two Outdoor Unions. 
Year end- Year end- : 
E dit Poor E dit P 
maine, | T=Pensyarecm Poo" | Deore. living’ | Svenditureon Poor | Decrease. 
£ | £ £ £ 
1872 50,005 21,175 1872 192,840 35,429 
{or [or 
1892 28,830 42°3%]|| 1892 157,411 183%] 


I have now completed my task. Into the “humanity” question 
I must not enter, but I confess I have never been able to appreci- 
ate the humanity of the outdoor pauper “dole.” The moral argu- 
ments in favour of or against outdoor relief would, no doubt, raise 
an interesting discussion at the present time; but as they are 
conspicuous by their absence from Mr. Hunter’s article they shall 
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not be introduced into mine, although I would much rather argue 
the question from that point of view. But I do claim to have 
proved, so far as figures may be considered evidence, that indoor 
relief is far superior to outdoor relief in reducing pauperism and 
expenditure, and if it reduces pauperism it almost follows that its 
moral effect must be good, for every pauper lost implies a good 
citizen gained. 
W. CHANCE 


(Hon. Sec. Central Poor Law Conferences). 
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SOME ETON AND HARROW MATCHES, 
1858 TO 1864. 


Ir was in the first of these years that the regular inter-school con- 
tests between these ancient rivals were resumed, after having been 
dropped in 1855. It is true that in 1857 a nondescript sort of 
match was played between Etonians and Harrovians of under 
twenty, though this condition was not rigorously enforced, at least, 
as far as Eton was concerned. With the exception of Moncrieff, 
the elevens were composed of boys who had left school, and it so 
happened that none of the regular Eton bowlers of that year were 
able to play. Harrow won very easily, but the match can hardly 
be called representative. However, I have chosen this series of 
matches for my subject, chiefly because I saw nearly every ball in 
the whole of them, having gone to Eton in January, 1858, and left 
in August, 1864, and having also taken part in those of 1862-3-4. 
Of course, at such a distance of time memory is fallible, but in such 
matters mine is very tenacious, and when in doubt I have referred 
to other sources, equally trustworthy for confirmation of my recol- 
lections. 

My readers need not be told that in those days the school match 
was not the gigantic fashionable picnic that it now is, at least, not 
in the first two years of which I write. In 1858 the ring of specta- 
tors did not nearly extend round the ground, and I should think 
nearly half of them were boys from the two schools. I remember 
seeing a leg hit rebound into the play from the tennis-court wall, 
there being no intervening crowd. The bad weather that year 
probably kept many away, certainly there were many more in 1859 
under better atmospheric conditions. But 1860 saw the first of the 
large attendances attracted by this match, though it was far from 
attaining the dimensions of later years. The three following years 
the crowd went on increasing, and it used to overflow into the play, 
much impeding the outfields. Everything was run out and much 
depended where the ball stopped when it was hit into the ring. 
Did an Eton champion send it among a knot of his school- 
fellows, the Harrow fieldsman in quest of it found much 
difficulty in ascertaining its whereabouts, but if it lay among 
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Harrovians, every assistance was given him. In 1863, C. L. 
Hornby, if I remember rightly, snicked a ball which just dribbled 
into the ring, and our man not being able to find it, six runs re- 
sulted. There were other drawbacks: sometimes the ball had to 
be thrown up from inside the crowd, and the thrower had to guess 
at the position of the wicket. The batsman could not always see 
what the fielder was doing with the ball: in 1863 I hit a ball into 
the crowd, and A. Lubbock declined to run a third run, thinking 
the field had got it, and we stood looking at each other waiting for 
the throw in, losing one, if not two runs. Altogether, it was not 
before they were wanted that ropes and stakes were put up in 
1864 and boundaries settled. At first four runs were allowed for 
hits over the ropes, three for hits under, but this was altered a few 
years later to four for over and under alike. This year, too, an 
attempt was made to check the demonstrations of the over-excited 
partisans of both schools. The previous year, 1863, the chaff had 
grown too acrimonious and personal, though some of it was harm- 
less and not unamusing. I am inclined to think that Eton were 
the worst offenders in this respect: perhaps their feelings were 
sorer owing to long-continued want of success. “Who shot the 
marker?” was an enquiry based on a supposed accident at the 
Harrow rifle-butts. At Eton the belief prevailed that the Head 
Master of Harrow had forbidden trouser pockets, and if a Harrow 
player incautiously felt for his he received plenty of ironical con- 
dolences. A future First Lord of the Admiralty was fielding as a 
substitute, and a gigantic footman resplendent in tights, silk 
stockings, and powder, stalked solemnly into the field and delivered 
him a message, to the vociferous delight of the Etonians. But the 
stupidest practice was to mark each step of the bowler with cries 
of “bub, bub,” culminating in a perfect yell of “bowled” as he de- 
livered the ball. This did not put the bowlers off as much as 
might have been expected, but it was a senseless performance 
nevertheless, and the appeal of the M.C.C. Committee to discon- 
tinue it was generally approved. 

The players of those days had good reason to complain of want 
of hospitality on the part of the M.C.C. I do not suppose the 
Club were responsible for a charge of 7s. 6d. per head for play- 
ing in these matches, which was exacted up to 1862—I fancy this 
was made by Mr. J. H. Dark, proprietor of Lord’s—but for 
many years after this we had to pay several shillings for luncheon, 
and the eleven which was in the field when the luncheon bell rang, 
usually found nearly everything consumed when they came into 
the pavilion. 

The wickets at Lord’s were, as a rule, very fast and fiery. It was 
no uncommon thing for two out of three balls to shoot dead in a 
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manner that is never seen nowadays outside India, and not often 
there. On two occasions I saw every ball of an over shoot dead, 
some breaking back up the hill. Both overs were bowled by W. 
F. Traill, and in each case every ball was successfully played. The 
out-fielding, too, was scandalously rough, and you never knew 
whether a ball would bump or shoot. In the 1859 match, the first 
ball bowled was hit to leg by the Harrow batsman, fielded by W. 
M. Hoare, and thrown in down the hill. It bumped up out of reach, 
not only of the wicket-keeper, but of point and cover-point who were 
backing-up as they would have done at Eton, but much too close 
for Lord’s, and an overthrow for four ensued. Thirty years later [ 
was telling this incident in the pavilion at Lords, when a gentle- 
man sitting below me, whom I had not noticed, turned round and 
said, “I was the Harrow boy who hit that ball.” It was Mr. E. 
Stanhope, the ex-War Secretary, whose premature death last year 
was so universally regretted. Eton were more seriously handi- 
capped by this condition of the ground than Harrow. Eton 
Upper Club was more like a lawn than a cricket-ground, and the 
change to the iron surface of Lord’s was startling. Early in 1860. 
the middle part of Upper Club was relaid, and a much faster pitch 
was thus provided, but it was many years later that matters were 
made more equal by the alteration of Lord’s itself. This has been 
a good thing for Eton, but I confess that often, when looking on at 
innings of 300 and more in these days at Lord’s, I have looked 
back with regret to the time when 150 was a more than respect- 
able total. None but a really fine bat could get fifty against good 
fast bowling, which was a real test of a man’s defensive powers. 
To see a bat come down on a Lord’s shooter as, for instance, Mitchell 
used to bring his, was a pleasure one seldom experiences nowadays; 
and I repeat, I am often sorry that the ground was taken in hand, 
and its difficulties subdued in the way they have been. 

In one respect, 1860 was a landmark in Eton cricket ; the good 
show Eton made at Lord’s gave an unmistakable fillip to cricket 
in the school, which it sorely needed. I am not exaggerating when 
I say that in my first years at Eton it required in some houses 
considerable moral courage for a small boy to proclaim himself a 
“dry bob.” In 1859, especially, the game was at a very low ebb, 
and M. Lubbock, W. M. Hoare, the celebrated Oxford stroke, and 
Young, who were in the eleven, were really “wet bobs.” But for 
the remainder of my time at Eton, cricket held its head up, and in 
some few years the captain of the eleven was distinctly a bigger 
man than the captain of the boats. 

The first of the series of matches I am describing, that of 1858, 
was a very one-sided affair. The Eton eleven was weak in batting, 
but pretty fair in bowling; Harrow was good in both. The first 
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day was very wet, and Eton, who went in first, ade a disastrous 
exhibition of themselves; 44 was all they could manage against 
the attacks of Hodgson and Plowden. The latter, lately a judge 
at Lahore, was a destructive bowler on dead wickets, as the power- 
ful Oxford eleven of 1863 found to their cost in the University 
match of that year, but it was not he but Hodgson who mowed 
down the Eton wickets, clean bowling seven for nine runs. I do not 
think he was really a formidable bowler, either then or afterwards, 
but with boy elevens very ordinary bowling is frequently success- 
ful. The Harrow eleven contained some good men: R. and W. C. 
Clayton became good military cricketers later, the latter in the 84th 
Regiment and in the 9th Lancers; the former in the 68th Light 
Infantry ; and Humphreys and Daniel were good bats, and I 
think Eton did pretty well in getting rid of them for 148. It was 
thought at the time that the bowling was not very well managed ; 
Dyne, who only got one wicket, being kept on too long, and Lyttel- 
ton, who took four wickets for 25 runs, not long enough. Eton 
did better in their second innings with 97, but still there were only 
two double figures, the best being R. A. Mitchell’s 24. Plowden 
did the mischief this time, taking six wickets for 49 runs. Plowden 
was a very deadly slow bowler. He was not very straight, but he 
came very quick off the ground and broke in from the off. In his 
days slow round-arm bowling was not very common, and I suppose 
unfamiliarity with this form of attack made batsmen nervous when 
they encountered it. I should have said that Harrow’s best scores 
were, W. C. Clayton, 34; Lang, 26; Upcher, 21; and they won in 
one innings and seven runs. 

In 1859 a still more disastrous defeat overtook Eton, but this 
time there was more excuse for them, and a far better eleven 
would have succumbed to the Harrow bowlers. These were R. 
Lang and R. D. Walker, the one very fast, the other slow. The 
Eton team was very weak, but it was much strengthened by the 
inclusion of J. B. Dyne and A. Austen Leigh, now Provost of King’s. 
They were not really at Eton at all when the match was played, 
having got scholarships at, King’s two months before, but having 
spent a few days at Eton that half, were held to be eligible to play 
in the two public school matches, a somewhat shadowy qualitica- 
tion. In this manner Dyne acquired the distinction of being 
the only boy in modern times who was five years in the Eton 
eleven, though there had been a few in early days, viz.: C. Chapman, 
1822-6; H. Snow, 1824-8; and H. Hand, a six-year-old, 1822-7. The 
91 and 103 that Eton got were every run they were worth, and they 
were much assisted by 13 and 21 extras, though considering his 
difficulties, S. Hoare, the Harrow longstop, did wonderfully well. 
The top score in both innings was made by M. Lubbock, this year 
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second captain of the boats, who by hitting at everything and run- 
ning very short runs—he was a very fast runner and wore no pads 
—put together 12 and 22; Austen Leigh got 6 and 22, Dyne 0 and 
16, and there were a few eights and nines. Harrow had a strong 
batting eleven, most of whom got into doubles. Humphreys 63, 
a very fine innings, Elphinstone 43, Strutt, now Lord Belper, 33, 
were the best, and a total of 242 enabled them to bring off a victory 
in one innings and 48 runs. 

1860 was the year in which Harrow’s victorious career received 
a check. Eton had not won a match since 1850, and their defeats 
were becoming monotonous. This year produced the best eleven 
there had been for a long time, both in batting and bowling. 
Lyttelton, Pocklington, Hornby, Ricardo, S. C. Smith, Mitchell, 
were a formidable array of bowlers, and if all had played at Lord’s 
the team would have been materially strengthened. But Smith’s 
arm had given way a few weeks before, a serious loss, and, in my 
judgment, a great mistake was made in including L. Garnett, at 
the last moment, and excluding Ricardo. Neither that year was 
any good as a bat, but the latter had bowled in most of the school 
matches with fair success, while Garnett made his début at Lords. 
This is a trying ordeal for a beginner, an older hand would have been 
far more likely to come off. In batting, too, the team was good 
nearly all through, and in R. A. Mitchell it possessed one of the 
best amateur batsmen of the day, probably better than any at 
either University. He had been a useful bat in 1859, but nobody 
was prepared for the extraordinary improvement he showed in 
1860. ©. G. Lyttelton, grand bat as he undoubtedly was, did not 
do himself justice this year. His play had been much interfered 
with by a weak ankle, and he had been away from Eton the fort- 
night before the match. P. Norman, De Grey, Round, Pockling- 
ton, Cleasby, H. W. Hoare, were all run-getters, but the fielding 
was, perhaps, a little below the mark. Harrow had a strong 
eleven too: Daniel, of the public school players of this year was 
second only to Mitchell, and Elphinstone, McNeill, and R. D. 
Walker, were all good men, but I doubt if they were equal to Eton 
in batting, and they certainly were not so in bowling. Neverthe- 
less, it must be confessed that they had the best of the drawn 
match that ensued. It was a curious match as it was played; 
both sides, with one exception, seemed quite paralyzed in their 
first innings, and gave a most brilliant display in their second. 
Harrow went in first and made a most disastrous start; McNeill 
was bowled the first ball of the match, Walker, Daniel, and 
Upcher followed in rapid succession for about four runs, all 
falling to Lyttelton, whose expresses simply tore the wickets out 
of the ground. Elphinstone and I. D. Walker made 20 apiece, but 
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had an easy catch been held, this strong eleven would scarcely 
have made 50 runs, and as it was they only got 83, of which 21 
were extras. LEton’s display, though they made more runs, was 
even worse. The bowling was in no way formidable, and Harrow’s 
poor show ought to have sent them in brimful of confidence, yet 
98 was all they could manage. There were no less than six round 
0’s, and only one double figure, and one shudders to think what 
the score would have been without Mitchell. The first two, De 
Grey and Round, were both caught at the wicket for 0, and the 
fast ground evidently bothered the whole team, except Mitchell, 
whose 70 was a splendid display and simply invaluable. In one 
respect Harrow’s second innings resembled their first, in that two 
batsmen got the lion’s share of the runs, but there was a difference 
of nearly 200 in the totals. It was Daniel and Elphinstone who 
did the mischief, and more brilliant cricket than theirs has seldom 
been seen in these matches. Daniel’s 112, not out, was absolutely 
without fault after the first over, when he put one up in the slips 
which nobody got to. His leg hitting was magnificent, and for 
a time Eton were obliged to have two long legs, an arrangement 
difficult to realize in these days of straight bowling. Elphinstone’s 
66 was a fine driving display, and the only mistake I remember was 
a very easy chance of stumping off a lob when he had got about 
30. Luckily for Eton nobody else did much, but the total of 274 
left them 259 to win, and a most gallant effort they made to get 
them. The innings differed from the others; there was no big 
score, but nearly everybody did respectably, no less than nine of 
the ten who went in obtaining double figures, and the total reached 
221 for eight wickets. Pocklington’s 41, not out, was the highest 
score, a sound, valuable innings, though I believe he was caught 
at the wicket early in his innings and given not out. But, as | 
have said, the draw was in favour of Harrow, and it was lucky for 
us there was not a third day. It is true that Pocklington was 
thoroughly well set, and that Hoare, who, I think, ought to have 
gone in earlier, was making runs fast, and that the Harrow bowling 
and fielding was quite worn out, but it must be remembered that 
everything depended on the two who were in. Garnett developed 
into a nice bat later on, but he was little good in 1860, and any 
stroke of bad luck would have settled our chance; so all things 
considered, I think we were well out of it with a creditable draw. 
The 1861 match was a great disappointment. Eton had a very 
tine eleven, immeasurably stronger than Harrow, but, nevertheless, 
victory eluded their grasp. Mitchell was a head and shoulders 
over any boy bat of the day—I believe he was asked to play for 
the Gentlemen this year—and he was well supported by such good 
bats as De Grey (now Lord Walsingham), Hoare, a very fine boy 
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bat, Tuck, Cleasby, A. Lubbock, and O. S. Smith. The bowling 
was not equal to the batting or fielding, but there was plenty of it, 
Sutherland, O. S. and G.S. Smith, Frederick, Mitchell, and Garnett, 
and most of these were quite up to public school form. In my 
opinion, though it may seem presumptuous to set it against 
Mitchell’s, who was one of the best captains and judges of cricket 
I ever knew, the bowling would have been materially strengthened 
by the inclusion of A. S. Teape, who was so deadly the following 
year. My second brother, A. V. Lyttelton, would have had a very 
fair chance of winning a place in the eleven this year, but a strained 
back laid him up for a long time. He was a magnificent outfield, 
a good hitter, and could bowl a very nasty ball. His form after- 
wards was not a satisfactory criterion of his capabilities, as he was 
ona couch for some eighteen months just when his cricketing 
talent ought to have been developing, but it was unfortunate he 
did not get a chance, as he was the only one of the eight of us who 
did not wear the light blue cap. Harrow were, I should say, quite 
100 runs worse than Eton, and yet they managed to lead by 30 runs 
on the first innings, and to draw the match not very unfavourably. 
There were some good names among them, I. D. Walker, Buller, 
and Maitland, in particular, but these had by no means reached 
their prime, and they had no commanding bat except, perhaps, 
Meek. Their bowling, too, was far from deadly, Alexander, their 
best bowler, had strained his arm, and it certainly looked as if 
Eton had an easy task, especially after winning the toss. They had 
a little bad luck, Mitchell played on, and De Grey was caught off a 
good leg hit, but they were worth many more than the 135 they 
got. Luckily for them, the failure of the cracks was made up for 
by the excellent batting of Cleasby and O. S. Smith, who had not 
hitherto been very successful in school matches. It looked as if 
Harrow were going to be disposed of easily enough for about 100 
runs, but the two last men, C. F. Reid and E. W. Burnett, made a 
most unexpected stand and put cn over 60 runs. The former 
made his runs in a somewhat cramped style, but the latter’s 36 
was a very smart, free-hitting display. In their second hands, 
Eton knocked about the weak Harrow bowling freely, Hoare, O. 8. 
Smith, and Cleasby doing most of the mischief. Mitchell was 
bowled clean for 26, playing carelessly at a short shooter, and I 
have seldom heard such a yell of triumph as greeted his downfall. 
Harrow wanted 201 to win, of which they had got 53 for two 
wickets when rain put a stop to the play. I don’t think they 
would have got the runs; they had lost their two best wickets, 
and I doubt if they were worth 200 runs at Lord’s against any 
bowling. 

After these two disappointments, great was the rejoicing of the 
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light blue partisans when, in 1862, victory—the first for twelve 
years—at length rewarded the efforts of their representatives. 
The team (quorum pars parva fui) was good all round; perhaps 
rather short of bowlers, but in Teape and Sutherland they had 
two boy trundlers of the first class; Frederick’s expresses were 
often very deadly, and Garnett was a fair change. The fielding, 
too, was excellent, the batting perhaps not relatively so good, but 
still we could all get runs, and were not done with till the last 
man was out. I used to go in last, and when occupying that 
humble position in the Zingari match, played just before this at 
Eton (excuse the personal reference), I got 32, not out, against 
Drake and Arkwright, about the best slow bowlers in England. 
Alfred Lubbock was our best bat, and alike in style and vigour 
there have been few better boy bats than he was during this and 
the following year. Cleasby, the captain, Tuck, and Frederick 
were our next best. In the Harrow eleven, I should say that 
the first half, among whom were Buller, Walker, Maitland, and 
Dundas, were quite equal to, or perhaps rather better than, 
ours. But their tail was very inferior to ours, and in bowling 
we had much the best of it, Saunders, Burnett, and Buller 
being far behind our three best. We went in first, and a 
very poor start we made, eight wickets going down for 48 
runs, The last three, however, doubled this, Prideaux, now Sir 
Walter, a bat of the stone-wall type, and L. Dent, a pretty 
though not very strong bat, playing exceedingly well, There 
was nothing very formidable in our total, 97, but it was 
far more than Harrow could manage against the Eton bowl- 
ing and fielding. Eight of them made only 12 between 
them, and Buller’s 20 was the only double figure in a meagre 
total of 56. With a lead of 41, Eton went in again and put 
together 155. We were made to play on to 7.30 p.m., which 
was quite unnecessary, the game being far advanced, and we lost 
some good wickets after it was really too dark to play. There 
was rain in the night, and next morning the ground was none 
too easy at starting, so our remaining wickets soon fell. Tuck, 
+43, and Frederick, 33, were our chief contributors. Harrow wanted 
197 to win, and it was not expected that they would make more 
than half that number, viewing the state of the ground and 
Eton’s excellent bowling. Nor would they, had it not been for 
Maitland’s splendid batting, who, on this occasion, for the first 
time in these matches, showed his real excellence as a bat. His 
innings of 73 was poorly supported, Grimston’s 16, Walker's 12 
{he was well caught by Lubbock at long leg off a good hit), 
and 23 extras were the only other doubles in an innings of 142, 
55 short of the number required. Grimston played as an emer- 
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gency, and very useful he proved, as he got the second best score 
in each innings, but this good performance did not gain him a 
place in the eleven. I well recollect how Buller was disposed of. 
We regarded him as our most formidable antagonist, and were very 
anxious to see his back. The first ball he received was from 
Frederick, rather short but tremendously fast, and it shot dead, 
but he played it with the utmost ease, and I remember thinking 
if he could stop a first ball like that he could play anything we 
could send down. However, the very next ball was to leg, and he 
hit a little late for it, and placed it gently in longstop’s hands. The 
only weak point in Maitland’s innings was the manner in which, 
late in his innings, he played a few overs of indifferent slows sent 
down by Tritton, who went on to give Teape a rest. He gave an 
easy chance in the long field to Frederick, usually a safe catch, but 
he missed this, to our great dismay. Matters looked a little serious 
just then, as a good stand was being made by Maitland and Grim- 
ston. However, when Teape came on again he soon settled mat- 
ters by taking the last two wickets in one over, and our hard-earned 
victory was greatly due to his efforts. In this match there were no 
less than six men caught at longstop by Cleasby and Hewlett. 

In 1863 two very fine elevens came up to Lord’s, and too many 
runs were made to admit of this match being played out. It was 
also in this year that the crowd reached such unmanageable pro- 
portions as to necessitate the introduction of some means of 
restraining it within limits. The Eton cracks were Alfred Lubbock, 
whose average this year was 58, and who was nearly the best boy bat 
of my contemporaries, Tritton, and Frederick. Tritton played in con- 
sistently good form throughout the season, and few, if any, have 
equalled his performances in the public school matches of this year. 
Against Winchester he went out on purpose for 130, against Har- 
row he got 91 run out, and 58 caught long leg, going in first on all 
three occasions. We had plenty of good men to go on with. I was 
in good form that year, and Pepys, Prideaux, Pelham, and my 
brother, S. G., were all dangerous. I have always thought the 
team would have been strengthened if C. R. Moore had 
played ; he was a good bat, though rather slow in the field. For 
the attack we had two good fast bowlers, Sutherland and S. G. 
Lyttelton, with Frederick, Bovill, and the younger Teape of the same 
type, and an excellent slow bowler in F. G. Pelham. Harrow hada 
formidable front rank, Buller, Walker, Maitland, and C. L. Hornby, 
quite equal to, perhaps rather better than, ours; but I think Eton 
had the best of it all through in batting, as they certainly had in 
bowling. An unusual number of players in these two teams went 
into the Army: Sutherland, Frederick, Pepys, and myself of Eton, 
Buller and C. L. Hornby of Harrow. 

Eton won the toss, and after losing one wicket at once, did pretty 
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well, Tritton and Frederick taking the score up to 80. But things 
went very badly after this; Lubbock was caught at the wicket for 
naught, hitting round to leg, I followed immediately, caught at 
point through foolishly hitting with one hand at a wide ball, and 
there were only three double figures. Still the total, 184, was a 
fair one for those days, but it was not nearly enough on this occa- 
sion, as Harrow put together 268. To this total C. L. Hornby con- 
tributed 68, an excellent innings, though I missed him at the 
wicket when he had got about 25, the ball putting my finger out, 
and a little later he was let off badly at square leg. Grimston, 37, 
and Buller, 34, were Hornby’s best supporters, and there were no less 
than 56 extras. Our longstop had done exceedingly well on the 
Eton ground in this thankless post, but the bumpy ground at 
Lord’s beat him. We had some very fast, rather wild bowling, and 
20 byes and 24 wides, several of these last being really byes, testi- 
fied to his difficulties. Stow, who was afterwards singularly success- 
ful in these matches, was this year a young and nervous player and 
was sent in first on Saturday morning when comparative quiet 
prevailed. Nevertheless, he was as white as a sheet, and ran him- 
self out directly in the most suicidal manner, and I don’t think he 
had the least idea that the ball had been fielded. This was I. D. 
Walker’s fourth and last match, and considering what a fine bat he 
really was, he was unlucky in never getting over 20 against Eton. 
Eton were 84 to the bad on the first innings, but it never looked 
probable that they would be beaten. The Harrow bowling was not 
good, and it was mercilessly hit. Eight bowlers went on, of whom 
Buller was the only one at all successful, and they were really lucky 
to get rid of us for 285. There were two run out, Tritton was 
caught off a good hit, and Lubbock again caught hitting round to 
leg. This time though he made 80, not one of his most brilliant 
efforts, but a sound, good innings. He was very nervous when he 
went in, but luckily he began with ten runs off the three first balls 
he received, fast underhand, to which style of bowling he was 
always partial. The only one of our good men who failed was 
Prideaux, who was run out, and there were seven double figures. 
The innings ended just before stumps were drawn, and Harrow did 
not go in at all. They wanted 202 to win, and it is hard to say in 
whose favour the draw was. It was a lot of runs to get in the 
fourth innings on a well-worn pitch, and Pelham would very likely 
have come off this time, but still it was not unlikely that one of the 
Harrow cracks might get 50, and there would certainly have been 
a lot of extras. We shall never know, and the partisans of each 
school have plenty to justify the opinion that their side had the 
best of it, but anyhow there was much fine play, and the spectators 
had nothing to complain of. 

The year 1864 witnessed the first of a series of disastrous one- 
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innings defeats of Eton. Their performance against Harrow in the 
match in question was unaccountably bad, and did not represent 
their true form. They had begun the year very fairly well—they 
had beaten a good Winchester eleven by nine wickets, and in S$. G. 
Lyttelton they had one of the best boy bats of the year. They had 
two fair bowlers, S. G. Lyttelton and Evans, but there was no good 
change, and there was an undoubted batting tail. Harrow were 
distinctly superior, though not so much so as the result indicated. 
Buller was a splendid bat this year, Stow was a consistently good 
scorer, and there were several other useful men. J. M. Richardson, 
A. N. Hornby, Montgomery (now Bishop of Tasmania), and Evetts. 
Harrow went in first, and Stow and Hornby made an excellent 
start. The latter was rather lucky, but he was not much bigger 
than his bat, and his 19 was a creditable feat, while Stow’s 54 was 
excellent and was the foundation of his average of 46 against Eton 
for the four years he played against them. The turning point 
against us was a disastrous mistake of the umpire which gave 
Buller a second life; I caught him at the wicket off Evans when 
he had got three, which he afterwards made up to 61, and it was 
his innings that broke our bowling. I remember that before the 
match I wanted Prideaux, our captain, to protest against this par- 
ticular umpire being employed, as I had had experience of his in- 
capacity the year before, but he naturally did not like to move in 
the matter. Next to being given out oneself by a mistake of the 
umpire’s, there is nothing in all cricket so exasperating as to catch 
a good man at the wicket and hear the umpire say “ Not out.” I 
speak feelingly on this point, as I kept wicket off and on for 
twenty-eight years, and have suffered much in this respect from 
incompetent umpires. I am afraid it is too late in the day to 
make a change, but it has often struck me that the onus of appeal- 
ing concerning a catch at the wicket ought to be transferred to the 
batsman. He knows well enough when he is out, and when he has 
been caught an honourable man would accept the situation and not 
try to escape by an umpire’s mistake. I am bound to say, though, 
that I have only once known a batsman decline to profit by such 
a mistake, and that was the late Capt. Wolfe, R.A., in 1863, who 
was caught by me and went out though given in by the umpire. 
But this is a digression, to revert to 1864, Harrow’s total 
amounted to 242; our best bowler, S. G. Lyttelton, was not 
in form, and besides was rather unlucky, and it was only the 
very unexpected success of Prideaux, who had hardly ever bowled 
slows before, that enabled us to get our opponents out for what we 
did. I have often noticed that when a boy eleven goes in to bat 
in a depressed frame of mind, any bowling is sufficient to get them 
out, and so it proved on this occasion. Arkwright and Amherst 
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were not very formidable school bowlers, and yet they disposed of 
Eton for 63 and 113. The former, who bowled roundhand slows 
with a rather suspicious delivery, took eleven wickets in the match 
for 63 runs. It was no doubt the case that Eton had had a long 
outing, but still their villainous exhibition was unaccountable. E. 
Lubbock played an excellent plucky innings of 28, and Forsyth 
made 14, but none of the others did anything. They had to follow 
on rather late in the evening, and at first it looked as if there 
might be some sort of fight made. One wicket fell pretty cheaply, 
but then Prideaux and S. G. Lyttelton made a good stand, the 
former playing with his usual patience, while the latter hit all over 
the field, and his 50 was a brilliant display. Unfortunately they 
did not quite play out time, and we lost three wickets in a bad 
light that evening. Next morning the end soon came; there were 
four small double figures only, and Eton were heavily defeated by 
an innings and 66 runs. 

From the above record it will be seen that of this series of 
matches Harrow won three times, all in one innings, that Eton 
only won once, and that there were three drawn matches. In my 
opinion, though I may be prejudiced in favour of my own school, 
Eton had the better eleven each of these three years; but as the 
matches were played, only one, that of 1861, was drawn in our 


favour; one, in 1863, was fairly even, the third, in 1860, was 
against us. 


The two best elevens that, in my judgment, ever met in these 
matches, were those of 1863, certainly as far as batting was con- 
cerned, while Pelham, too, was an exceptionally good slow bowler, 
and had been very effective in school matches at Eton. He had not 
been successful in the first innings at Lord’s, but the chances are 
he would have come off in the second, when Harrow would have 
had an uphill game to play. 

The worst Eton eleven, or indeed from either school in this. 
cycle of matches, was that of 1859, though that of 1858 ran 
it close; the worst Harrow that of 1861, though I think it was 
much better than either of the above mentioned Eton teams. The 
best bats from Eton were Mitchell, A. Lubbock, Tritton, C. G. and 
S. G. Lyttelton. The first named I have already alluded to; of 
him I think it may be said that as a schoolboy he was very nearly 
the best amateur bat in England. His hitting all round was tre- 
mendous, and his defence of the aggressive type ; that is, he came 
down very heavily on the ball when playing back, especially on a 
shooter, and his forward play was equally hard. Alfred Lubbock got 
more runs and a much higher average than Mitchell, but I don’t 
think he was really quite as good. His style was nearly perfect, 
though not so commanding as Mitchell’s, and when in a hitting 
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mood he was a very free punisher. Tritton was an instance of 
what systematic coaching will do for one who, though a good, was 
not what I should call a really natural fine bat. But under tuition 
he developed amazingly, and had a wonderful year in 1863. On a 
good wicket C. G. Lyttelton was little if at all inferior to any of 
them, and his scores afterwards on Fenner’s ground at Cambridge 
and elsewhere, were consistently high. But it was a long time 
before he rose to the difficulties of Lord’s, owing, I think, to his 
deficiency in forward play ; anywhere else he was most dangerous, 
His cut was a picture, and he could hit tremendously to square 
leg and the on side generally. He was to have been tried for 
the Eton eleven in 1856, but an attack of mumps prevented his 
playing. He was in for four years as it was, from 1857 to 1860, 
and captain for two, and he was only seventeen when he left 
school. S. G. Lyttelton was a very fine bat in 1864, hitting very 
hard all round, especially off his legs, and making good use of 
his height in forward play. He was also very good in stopping 
shooters, and it was he who played one of Traill’s overs referred to 
in the early part of this article. 

Of the Harrow players I am naturally unable to speak so fully, as I 
only had opportunities of seeing them play in the school matches. 
Judging from these, I should say that Daniel, Humphreys, Elphin- 
stone, Maitland, and Buller were the best, and in this I am con- 
firmed by a well-known Harrow cricketer of those days. Daniel’s 
back play was extraordinarily good, and he was a very fine leg 
hitter. I have often thought that to Harrovian eyes there has 
never been a more refreshing spectacle than his and Elphinstone’s 
stand in 1860. The hitting was brilliant in the extreme, and I 
have never seen better judgment in short runs. But none of the 
above were better bats in after life than I. D. Walker (but he 
undoubtedly improved greatly after leaving school) and A. N. 
Hornby, who appeared in 1864. My Harrow informant tells me 
that R. D. Walker was one of their best bats, and he certainly was 
a good man at Oxford and elsewhere afterwards. 

The best innings, considering the difficulty of the wicket and 
the goodness of the bowling that I ever saw played, not only 
in these seven matches, but in any Eton and Harrow match, 
was Maitland’s 73 in Harrow’s second innings in 1862. The 
Eton bowlers, Teape and Sutherland, were far above the aver- 
age, and Frederick on that occasion was very dangerous. The 
wickets were not easy, the fielding was excellent, and it was an 
uphill match in which Maitland got very indifferent support from 
his colleagues. 

The best Harrow bowler I have ever seen was R. Lang, espe- 
cially at Lord’s. He bowled with a beautiful action at a terrific 
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pace, and kept a good length and direction. I have an idea that 
he was asked to play for the Gentlemen his last year at Harrow, 
but am not sure. A. S. Teape was our best, though he only 
played once, in 1862. He was fast, with an easy, untiring action, 
and a sharp break back from the off. There were many good 
fields, but not one really good wicket-keeper, an article which was 
much more scarce in those days of wild bowling and bumpy 
wickets than it is now. 

The smallest boys who played in these matches were, oddly 
enough, all Hornbys. C. R. Hornby, afterwards in the 30th Regi- 
ment, played for Eton in 1859, and did not do badly with nine, run 
out, and eight, considering he had to face the redoubtable Lang. 
The other two were brothers, C. L. Hornby, afterwards in the 58th 
Regiment, and A. N., the well-known Lancashire cricketer. The 
biggest was R. L. Burton, a Harrow player of 1860. 

As far as I know, there are only three who play now (this was 
written in 1894) of all those who took part in these matches. 
I. D. Walker still plays for the Harrow Wanderers, A. N. Hornby 
occasionally for his county and M.C.C., and I myself for my regi- 
ment, and I only wish I had been as sound a bat at eighteen as I 
was at 48. Seven Harrovians and six Etonians played for the 
Gentlemen, of whom A. Lubbock, with an average of 30, and 
Mitchell, with 26, were most successful. Six Etonians and three 
Harrovians played for Oxford, and five of each for Cambridge, but 
many excellent players from both schools, especially Harrow, went 
to neither University. 

In my first years at Eton I remember hardly any coaching at all, 
though professionals were sometimes engaged. In those days, as a 
rule, any professional could easily dispose of boy players, but later 
on, as there were always two or three engaged, we got used to this 
sort of bowling, and learnt to play it with confidence, and this I 
think was the chief advantage we derived from them. F. Bell, of 
Cambridge, coached us for several years, but he was not a really 
good bowler or bat. I don’t recollect that we paid much attention 
to his tuition, but we learnt to hit him about finely (I remember 
in 1864 getting 96 off him, Dawes, and 8. Tubb, his two assistants, 
in an hour and a half), and perhaps we got more good from him 
than we were aware of. Certainly, a great improvement in Eton 
batting was coincident with his engagement there. 1863 was our 
best year; Lubbock’s average was 58; Tritton’s, 35; Frederick’s 
and mine, 25 (I give them approximately). Twice we got over 
400 in an innings ; once over 300, and, I think, three times over 
200, and we were not able to play our full strength every time. 
On the whole, I should say the batting was more brilliant, but less 
correct than nowadays ; the bowling not so straight, but, with the 
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assistance of difficult wickets, more deadly ; and the fielding, espe- 
cially the catching, decidedly better. Of course this is all matter 
of opinion, but it is mine, and I give it for what it is worth, though 
it may not agree with that of others who have had more oppor- 
tunity of comparing public school cricket of to-day with that of 
thirty-five years ago. 

Of the Eton players, I have lost sight of many; but I don’t think 
there have been many deaths among them. Of those who played 
in 1858, Stone, Dawson, and, I think, Gibbs are gone. Of later 
teams, Cleasby died of sunstroke in India, and Pocklington, Teape, 
and Dent died comparatively young; but all the rest of their con- 
temporaries survive as far as I know. Of the Harrow players I 
cannot speak with the same certainty. Dundas died in my regi- 
ment, the Rifle Brigade, at Quebec in 1865, and one of my first 
military duties was officiating as one of his pall-bearers. W. C. 
Clayton was killed at polo at Delhi in 1875; Humphreys, Stan- 
hope, J. D. Burnett, Upcher, Burton, Cater, Saunders, Elphinstone, 
Daniel, and Fillingham are all dead, and there may be others. 
Many generations of cricketers in both schools have passed since 
those days, but there are plenty left in whose breasts this record 
may awaken pleasant reminiscences, and it is to be hoped that 
present and future boy-players may continue to play in the same 
spirit of keen, but not unfriendly, rivalry as we, their predecessors, 
did more than thirty years ago. 


N. G. Ly?treron. 
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Mr. AsquituH, who introduced the Disestablishment Bill, deserves 
the thanks of all Churchmen for his clear and candid statement of 
one important fact. He frankly said that he was not one of those 
(for example the Prime Minister) who thought that the legislation 
of Henry VIII. transferred the privileges and endowments of a 
national establishment from the Church of Rome to the Church of 
England, “a view resting upon imperfect historical information.” 
Mr. Asquith avows his belief that, amidst all these changes and 
developments, “there has been a substantial identity and con- 
tinuity of existence in our National Church from earliest history 
down to the present time.” A most wise and admirable statement 
of the truth. What a gigantic bonfire there must now be at the 
Liberation Society of all those leaflets which have for years as- 
serted the error exposed by Mr. Asquith. What is to come of those 
Liberationist agents whose “rude throats those dread clamours 
counterfeit”? But thanks to Mr. Asquith. Farewell! their 
occupation’s gone. Nor does our gratitude to him end here. 
The Church in Wales is accused of being alien. We have had 
three apparitions of this ghost of an argument. The first appari- 
tion appeared thus: “The Church in Wales has been throughout 
its whole history an alien Church, the Church of the conqueror and 
invader, and that mark is branded upon it indelibly.” This appa- 
rition, of which Sir George Osborne Morgan and Mr. Lloyd George 
were the chief costumiers, was laughed off the stage as a bad joke. 
The second apparition of the alien ghost came from the more skil- 
ful hands of Mr. Gladstone, who described the Church as alien 
because she was the Church of the few and not of the many, of the 
rich and not of the poor. Mr. Asquith, recognizing the failure of 
both these apparitions, tries once more to rehabilitate the alien 
argument. The Church in Wales, he says, is indigenous, but 
although indigenous, has become adulterated ; in other words, the 
Church is Welsh, and has become so Welsh that it is alien. After 
this third and last apparition, I think we may safely say that the 
Home Secretary has laid the ghost of the alien argument finally 
and for ever. 


Passing from these more general statements we come to the local 
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or special arguments advanced against the Church in Wales by 
Mr. Asquith when he introduced the second reading of the Welsh 
Bill. He gave an historical survey of the Church in Wales, reaching 
from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
whose “rebellious craft” rejoiced in exaggeration, is accepted by 
Mr. Asquith not only as an accurate historian of the Welsh Church 
in his own century, but of the six centuries following. Having 
thus described the history of the Church for a period of six 
hundred years on the authority of an historian who died before 
the period began, Mr. Asquith comes to the foundation of Welsh 
Methodism. At the end of the last century Mr. Asquith mentions 
only two names—Griffith Jones, Llanddowror, and Rowlands, Llan- 
geitho. He asked what became of these men? “They were driven 
away,” he said, “from the Church.” Well, what are the facts? 
Griffith Jones was for forty-five years Vicar of Llanddowror, he 
died Vicar of Llanddowror, and was buried in Llanddowror Church. 
He never left the communion of the Church for one day, and was 
therefore never driven out. What he did do was to found within 
the Church itself circulating schools, attended by no less than 
10,000 pupils in a single year, and Sir Thomas Phillips states in 
his History of Wales that 150,000 persons had been taught to read 
the Welsh Bible during twenty-four years in these schools started 
by Griffith Jones. In these schools the Church Catechism and a 
brief system of divinity was taught, and Griffith Jones states him- 
self that they were suggested to him by the catechising which 
took place in church after the Second Lesson on Sunday. Suffice 
it to add that all this work was done by a Welsh clergyman within 
the Welsh Church, who left at his death £7,000 for carrying 
it on by the Bishops and Clergy of the Church in Wales. Mr. 
Asquith’s statement with regard to the Rev. Griffith Jones is 
a pure romance, for which I feel sure he is not responsible. There 
is no evidence that Rowlands, Llangeitho, was driven out of the 
Church, although it is fair to state that it has been asserted 
that the Bishop deprived him of his cure at Llangeitho. But of 
the statement he made on his death-bed in 1790 we are certain, 
it is given on his son’s authority: “Stand by the Church by all 
means. You will not be repaid for doing so: yet still stand by 
it, even unto death. There will be a great revival in the Church. 
I shall not live to see it.” Then the son asked, “Shall I live to 
see it?” He then put his hand for a time over his eyes and 
afterwards said, “ Yes, you may live to see it.” So far for what 
Mr. Asquith calls the history of the foundation of Welsh Non- 
conformity. 

Mr. Asquith then passes from Welsh history to present-day 
facts. He first protests against a religious census in Wales, be- 
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cause, in the words of Lord Macaulay, “the effective strength of 
sects is not to be ascertained merely by counting heads.” After 
this solemn declaration against the futility of counting heads, he 
proceeds with equal solemnity to count heads in Wales. This is 
how he counts: “ Compare,” he said, “ the Church communicants 
in Wales and those of the four leading Nonconformist bodies,” 
but he quite omitted to state that as Nonconformist communicants 
he counted the whole roll of their members, which includes in a 
Nonconformist chapel every member who pays his subscription. 
In a Welsh Nonconformist Chapel the list of members practically 
exhausts all the adults in the denomination. As Church com- 
municants, Mr. Asquith counted only the communicants present 
on Easter Day as returned to the Church of England Year Book, 
several of the more populous parishes making no returns at 
all. The comparison, therefore, is wholly misleading. He then 
proceeded to count heads by comparing Sunday Schools. Here 
he forgot to state that in a Welsh Nonconformist Chapel the 
Sunday School is the chief service of the day, attended not only 
by the youth, but by all the adults as well. In the Church Sunday 
Schools Mr. Asquith counted only those under fourteen years 
of age. Not content with this vicious comparison, he over- 
stated the numbers in the Nonconformist Sunday Schools by 
37,000. Still more unhappy was this statement which Mr. Bryce 
was instructed, according to The Times report, to defend, viz., “ that 
for seventy-six parishes in the County of Anglesea there were twenty- 
seven resident clergy of the Established Church.” Here again the 
facts are as follows: There are seventy-six parishes in Anglesea, and 
there are sixty-eight resident clergy. How the united wisdom of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Bryce came to represent sixty-eight(resident) clergy 
as only twenty-seven I cannot offer to explain. I may observe in 
passing that the Welsh Methodists are stronger in Anglesea than in 
any part of Wales, and claim nearly as many adherents as all the 
other denominations put together in that country. In Anglesea the 
Methodists have eighty-seven chapels, and by their own Official Year 
Book it is shown that no less than sixty-one out of these eighty-seven 
chapels are without a resident pastor. The Home Secretary selected 
Anglesea for comparison, and the result is thatforseventy-six parishes 
the Church provides sixty-eight resident clergy, while of eighty-seven 
Methodist chapels sixty-one are without a resident pastor, although 
Anglesea is the stronghold of Welsh Methodism,—rather an unfor- 
tunate comparison for Mr. Asquith. One minor point deserves 
notice, Mr. Asquith computes the tithe of twenty-seven of these 
parishes at £7,000, a slight overstatement, as the tithe of the 
whole seventy-six parishes only amounts to something like £8,000. 
I leave his local figures with a wistful curiosity as to their 
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real authorship. Can it be that Mr. Asquith plunged a thought- 
less hand into a bran-tub, we will not call it a lucky-bag, of 
Welsh statistics, pressed upon him by some too zealous Welsh 
Liberationist ? 

Of the specific assertions made in the House of Commons against 
the Church in Wales, the following are samples. One Welsh 
Member—who shall be nameless—has asserted that the Welsh 
Church was much weaker than the Irish Church. Fortunately he 
gave his proof, which was as follows: “The Irish Church claimed 
13 per cent. of the population, while he assigned to the Welsh 
Church only 6 per cent. of the population.” He arrived at this 
conclusion by comparing the whole Church population in Ireland 
as given in the official census with the number of Church Com- 
municants present on Easter Day in Wales. I venture to say 
deliberately that no epithet is too strong for such a misrepresenta- 
tion as this. Other Welsh Members made much of the fact that 
Nonconformity built more chapels than the Church did churches 
in Wales. The Nonconformist chapels, especially in rural districts, 
are cheap structures, the cost of which would not average £400. 
The Methodists, the richest sect in Wales, officially admit a chapel 
debt of something like £300,000. They have 1,200 chapels in 
Wales. Now, it is perfectly clear that this represents an average 
debt of £250 on each building. On the other hand, the Church 
works in a different way. New churches are not fragile and ephe- 
meral structures, raised on credit, but permanent and substantial 
structures, the payment for which must be guaranteed before the 
Church can be consecrated. The fact that such a wealthy body as 
the Welsh Methodists are compelled to build their chapels on 
credit, and to carry on their work under what their own Moderator 
called this “stupendous chapel debt,” is an admirable comment on 
the virtues of the voluntary system, although be it remembered 
that the majority of the chapel sites in Wales have been given or 
leased at nominal sums by Churchmen. In this connection the 
curious assertion was made by Mr. Asquith, that the funds which 
have been spent on the restoration of our Welsh Cathedrals were by 
no means given entirely by Churchmen. For St. Asaph Cathedral 
and Bangor every penny, I believe, was subscribed by Churchmen, 
and I am utterly at a loss to conceive who could have supplied the 
Home Secretary with the material for his mis-statement. 

There was not one single accusation brought against the Church 
in Wales in the whole of the debate, which was not either a half- 
truth or an untruth. It is obvious that Mr. Asquith, before the 
debate closed, became, like Mr. George Russell, fully convinced 
that the Welsh Liberationist land of percentages and averages 
was highly dangerous ground, and it is therefore pleasing to follow 
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the former in the speech which he delivered at Nottingham, 
where, wholly discarding the local allusions and figures with which 
he had evidently been supplied for the second reading debate, he 
endeavoured to lift the discussion up to a higher level. He began 
by drawing the sharpest distinction between the Church and the 
Establishment, and then stated that under Establishment must 
be included all her externals and environment. The Welsh Bill 
enables us to understand that by these words Mr. Asquith means 
the cathedrals, the churchyards, and the whole of the small pit- 
tance which forms the maintenance of the working clergy. All 
these things he described as invidious and extraneous privileges, 
and solemnly declared, “ with all the sincerity of which he is cap- 
able,” that the attempt to strip the Church of these things springs 
from a desire for the spiritual welfare and beneficent influence of 
the Church.” The public had not hitherto been familiar with Mr. 
Asquith in the character of a champion earnest to promote the 
spiritual welfare and influence of the Church or any other Christian 
body, but no man who really cares for either can believe that it will 
help the Church in her work to deprive her of her property and 
her clergy of the bare subsistence which now enables them to carry 
on their ministry in the remotest and poorest parishes. 

From this declaration of motive Mr. Asquith proceeded to give 
his account of the tithe. “The tithe,” he says, “is a universal and 
compulsory tax upon every owner of land, a form of endowment 
which the State alone can create, which the State, if it pleases, has 
a right either to resume or divert.” He does not explain how the 
State is to resume what it never held, or why tithe is any more a 
tax than the rent of land. Mr. Asquith called tithe a universal 
and compulsory tax created by the State. The late Professor Free- 
man used these words : “ The tithe can hardly be said to have been 
granted by the State, and as to tithe it should also be remembered 
that, though the duty of paying tithe was taught very early, yet 
for a long time the tithe-payer had a good deal of choice as to the 
particular ecclesiastical body to which he would pay his tithe. 
Nothing was more common than an arbitrary grant of tithe to this 
or that religious house. In short the ecclesiastical endowments of 
England have grown up, like everything else in England, bit by 
bit.” 

In the House of Commons, on June 17th, Mr. Asquith hand- 
somely abandoned his contention that the tithe was public 
property. An amendment was moved, omitting the date of 1703 
as the point at which endowments from private sources are to be 
regarded as inalienable from the Church. Mr. Asquith stated that 
the Government could not accept an amendment surrendering all 
private endowments without limitation of time, because “the effect 
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tof it would be to give the disestablished Church the whole of the 
tithe.” Hitherto the Home Secretary had contended that tithe was 
a public charge. This contention is now abandoned, and he recog- 
nizes tithe as a private endowment. Never, probably, has a leading 
statesman made such a complete and handsome recantation of the 
principle upon which he has asked the House to accept his proposal 
for Disendowment. 

Mr. Asquith used these words at Nottingham: “I say that 
when a man gave his property to the Church he was giving it 
to the community upon its religious side, and no one would be 
more surprised than some of these pious donors, whose memory is 
so irrelevantly evoked, could they be summoned from their graves, 
to find to what religious uses their gifts are being now devoted.” 
The Home Secretary is not strong on facts. There is not a single 
instance of a grant or bequest of tithe to the community, and 
anyone who has read Lord Selborne’s book knows well that all 
the evidence in existence points to these gifts of tithe having 
been granted to the Parish Church on its consecration, or to some 
particular religious house. Mr. Asquith summoned the pious donors 
from their graves to bear witness in favour of his Disendowment 
Bill. If we were permitted to cross-examine these witnesses so sum- 
moned we may safely say that they would tell us that when they 
gave their tithes for religious purposes, they never contemplated the 
bare possibility of their gifts being diverted to allotments, parish- 
halls, institutes, museums, and public baths. In fact, it is certain 
that the evidence of Mr. Asquith’s witnesses would be such that he 
would wish them back with all possible celerity in those resting- 
places from which he too rashly summoned them. 

I have not said much with regard to the character of the Dis- 
establishment Bill, but I wish to endorse the statement made by 
Mr. David Plunket, in his eloquent speech, that the Welsh Bill 
differs from the Irish Act in this, that every provision in the Irish 
Act which was favourable to the Church has been carefully and 
of set purpose eliminated from the Welsh Bill. That fact affords 
an excellent commentary upon the sincerity of those motives of 
benevolence to the Church with which Mr. Asquith claimed to be 
inspired. Let me deal with the Irish precedent quoted against us 
by our opponents. Without going into the merits of the Irish 
Church controversy, there are essential differences in the two 
cases to which our opponents do not call attention. In Ireland 
the Established Church was the Church of asmall minority, proved 
such, not by a tainted census of partisans, but by an official Par- 
liamentary religious census. The Established Church in Ireland 
was confronted with one great historic Church commanding the 
allegiance of four-fifths of the whole population. In Wales we 
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have the Church and Nonconformity. But Welsh Nonconformity 
is not an historic body. It has sprung up in the present century. 
Nonconformity in Wales does not command the allegiance of four- 
fifths of the people. Why, according to its own Official Year 
Books, Nonconformity in Wales does not command even a bare 
majority of the whole people. But what is still more important, 
Nonconformity in Wales is not one homogeneous body. It is 
split up into half-a-dozen bodies, which are divided from each 
other as much as, and often by more than, they are divided from 
the Church. Take the Calvinistic Methodists, the most powerful 
sect in Wales. The population of Wales is 1,771,451. Of that 
population 989,634 are found in the two counties of Monmouth- 
shire and Glamorganshire. In these two counties the Calvinistic 
Methodists all told, men, women, children, babies, and casual 
ttendants, number 73,984, that is to say that in these two counties, 
with a population of nearly a million, the most powerful sect in 
Wales does not claim one in twelve of the people. Take again the 
Baptists, one of the three most numerous sects in Wales. The 
population of North Wales is 470,666, the Baptists all told number 
in North Wales 25,335, that is to say not one in nineteen of the 
population. In Wales the Church is everywhere, the Noncon- 
formist sects are somewhere. In one place the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists are strong, in another the Baptists, in another the Congrega- 
tionalists, in another the Wesleyans. The unfairness of classing 
together these heterogeneous sects wholly separated, wholly divided 
from each other under the one common title of Nonconformity, 
and then, as if they were one united body, of comparing them 
with the Church is great and manifest. 

It is desirable to note some of the differences between the Irish 
Act and the Welsh Bill. Under the Irish Act the Church had a 
chance given her, under the Welsh Bill no single chance that the 
craft or subtlety of man could foresee has been left to the Church 
in Wales. Commutation left the Irish Church with a large capital 
sum wherewith to begin the work of re-construction and re-endow- 
ment. The Welsh Bill gives the Church as a Church no such 
capital sum. The Irish Act safeguarded the vested interest of the 
clergy and specifically safeguarded for the Church the discharge of 
their duties by the holders of vested interests. The Welsh Bill 
gives the Welsh clergy their vested interest on a precarious secu- 
rity, but practically gives no security to the Church for the dis- 
charge of the duties attaching to these vested interests. The Irish 
Act gave the Church her cathedrals and her churchyards. The 
Welsh Bill takes away the churchyards, and would have taken 
away the cathedrals, if the hand behind the Government scenes 
had not intervened. 
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Then as to finance the Irish Church body were able to invest 
their capital at 4 to 4} per cent. on stock that still yields to the 
Church 4} per cent. on the price paid for it. Even if the Welsh 
Church had the same terms as the Irish Church, she could not 
invest any capital sum given to her at more than 23 per cent. 
This most important fact I owe to Dr. Salmon, the Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who concludes a valuable letter he 
recently wrote to me in reference to the disendowment part 
of the Welsh Bill with these words: “It seems to me that this 
part of your Bill was drafted, not by statesmen anxious to reclaim 
from the Church something that belonged to the State, but by 
sectarian enemies desirous that your Church should not only lose 
what she possessed, but should as far as possible be deprived of 
facilities for acquiring anything more.” 

Our opponents say very little about disendowment. They are 
evidently conscious that the more the poverty of the Church in 
Wales is known, the more the history of her small endowments 
is studied, the stronger will be the opposition to this iniquitous 
measure of spoilation. Mr. Asquith cleverly attempted to get 
over this difficulty by a sharp distinction between the Church 
and the Establishment, and then upon the strength of this dis- 
tinction proceeded to claim every penny given to the Church 
as given to the State and not to the Church. Here again let 
me quote Dr. Salmon, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin : “The 
idea of the despoilers is that everything given to a State Church 
is given not to the Church but to the State. The case is the 
same as if a man divorcing his wife thought himself entitled 
to turn her out quite naked, keeping possession not only of 
the property she had originally brought into settlement, but of 
every dress she had bought with her pin-money, and of every 
. jewel her friends had presented her with.” Dr. Salmon adds 
these words: “Clearly if our churches were taken from us we 
should be the only religious denomination in the kingdom with- 
out houses to worship God in. If we had never been united 
to the State, we should in the course of a couple of centuries, 
if we had not done so before, have provided ourselves with places 
of worship as other religious bodies had been able to do, and 
it is unjust that we should be placed in a worse position than 
others because the State for many years thought us worthy of 
special favour. The same thing may be said about endowments 
for the maintenance of the clergy. Other denominations have 
them, and if we had not been made to think there was no need 
of them we should have had them too.” 

The Irish Church, by commutation, was given time, and it was 
owing to this that they now have a substantial endowment. I 
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leave the Irish precedent with one remark. The Irish Church 
Act was a measure of reconstruction. The Welsh Church Bill 
is a measure of destruction. So much then for the Irish pre- 
cedent. 

The anti-national charge against the Church in Wales is just 
as silly as the old “alien” accusation. If Wales has one badge 
of nationality it is her language. Her language is alive to-day 
simply and solely because a former Bishop of St. Asaph, 300 years 
ago, gave the Welsh people the Bible in Welsh. There is not one 
single movement or institution in Wales which can claim, in any 
sense, the epithet “national” which does not owe the greater part 
of its support to Church people. 

It is well to remember that the Church in Wales is the poorest 
part of the great Church of England. If, during last century, the 
Church in Wales failed to discharge her great work as fully as she 
ought to have done, that failure was due partly to the poverty 
which followed the wreck and confusion of the Commonwealth, 
when the whole Church machinery was thrown out of gear more 
violently and completely in Wales than in England. It was due 
partly to the difficulties that gathered upon the wreckage left by 
the Commonwealth, the difficulties inseparable from an English 
and often non-resident episcopate. All that is now past, and in 
no part of the Church of England is the work of the Church 
being carried on with greater devotion and self-denial on the 
part of the clergy and laity than in Wales. As Welsh Church- 
men we ask for no favours—we only want fair play. We are 
confident of the justice of our cause, and we ask that the work 
and heritage of thirteen centuries should not be irreparably 
wrecked in a moment of unreasoning passion by political parti- 
sans who trust to achieve their object not by fair discussion and 
fair play, but by craftily using the ignoble opportunities offered 
by degenerate political combinations. 

A. G, ASAPH. 


FINANCE OF THE MONTH. 


THE financial history of the past month has been chiefly political, 
and has once more emphasized the fact that finance can no longer 
be left to vulgar people in the City, but must be followed and 
understood to a certain extent by all who wish to comprehend what 
is happening in the world. Internal politics are becoming more 
and more closely connected with financial questions, and at the 
next General Election we shall probably hear much less about 
Home Rule than about industrial reforms, eight hours’ days, and, 
perhaps, currency problems ; while the ends of foreign politics are 
rapidly being modified by the growing conviction that the world is 
no longer a cockpit but a bazaar, and that the balance of trade is at 
least as important as the balance of power. It is less than a century 
since we were sneered at as a nation of shopkeepers, and already 
the leading countries are straining every nerve to extend their busi- 
ness premises and undersell us with our best customers, and diplo- 
matic triumphs are secured, not in the Court, but on the Bourse. 
Such a revolution is not effected without a good deal of clumsy 
blundering on the part of beginners at the new game, and the past 
month has given us a very amusing example of the curious results 
which follow when diplomatists take to financing. 

The Chinese loan, or, as it has now been re-christened, the Russo- 
Chinese loan, is, of course, the chief “ sensation ” of the day. The 
masterful manner in which Russia has taken the whole operation 
under her wing was no less unexpected than unpleasant, and it is 
probable that even now the effect of this move has hardly been 
fully comprehended. It was known, of course, that the three 
Powers which had joined together in bringing pressure on Japan 
on the subject of territorial acquisition on the mainland, were 
anxious that the indemnity loan should be raised as far as pos- 
sible without the aid of the London market, and that some sort of 
joint guarantee should be devised with the object of keeping this 
lucrative job in the hands of the nations which had held out so 
friendly and disinterested a hand to China. But it was generally 
believed that to raise thirty or forty millions without the help of 
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London was beyond the power of St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Paris 
together, and on June 3rd The Times remarked that “the whole 
scheme, so far as it is based on the idea that the aid of London is 
not required, is absurd.” And so it was, perfectly absurd, on the 
assumption that the whole indemnity loan, which has now shrunk 
from the magnificent hundred and eighty millions foreshadowed 
by an imaginative foreign correspondent to a beggarly thirty to 
forty millions, was to be brought out at once. But Russian diplo- 
macy was far-too astute to render itself ridiculous by thus “ biting 
off more than it could chew,” and when a definite announcement 
was at last forthcoming it was to the effect that a Chinese loan of 
£16,000,000, absolutely guaranteed by the Tsar’s Government, was 
to be floated under the auspices of a powerful combination of 
French banks. 

The cleverness of this move is at once apparent. Russia borrows 
the money in Paris to lend to China, and China passes it on to 
Japan; it is stated that this sixteen millions is no part of the 
original war indemnity, but is Japan’s consideration for giving up 
her claims to territorial acquisitions in the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
and that, as soon as it has been paid over, the Japanese will be 
politely requested to vacate the territory in question. China is 
evidently very grateful to Russia for having kept Japan’s demands 
down to so modest a level, and is prepared to give herself into the 
power of the great Western Empire rather than submit to the 
domination of the Japanese whom she has despised so heartily, and 
who have thrashed herso thoroughly. There can be no doubt that 
Russia will henceforward be the paramount influence in China; by 
guaranteeing this loan she has established her right to interfere 
ad. libitum with Chinese financial administration, and with the use 
of this powerful lever she will easily make herself virtually mistress 
of the unwieldy and disorganized Empire. The fact that the loan 
is secured in the first place on the Customs duties of the Treaty 
Ports is a serious matter, for more than 80 per cent. of the trade of 
these Ports is British, and the possibility of Russian interference 
with the collection of these duties is a question which will have to 
be considered sooner or later by the British Government, and it is 
likely enough that the friction of the Eastern Question may be 
repeated and intensified in the Far Eastern Question. Moreover, 
there remains the well-founded belief that Russia will expect a 
further return for her obliging assistance in the matter of this loan, 
and that a slice of Manchuria with a seaport below the ice-limit 
will probably be made over to her, so as to afford her a convenient 
terminus for the trans-Siberian railway. With a port in the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li, and a predominant voice in the administration o 
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China, Russia’s position on the Pacific would seem to be over- 
whelmingly strong, strategically, politically, and commercially ; and 
it is not to be wondered at that other nations are looking with 
envious surprise at the results of the adroit diplomacy of the young 
Tsar’s Government, which has turned the conclusion of the Chino- 
Japanese war to so good account that the Japanese, who did all the 
fighting, get nothing but the Island of Formosa and an indemnity, 
of which a very large slice will have to be expended in making 
good the wear and tear of her fleet and resources during the 
struggle; while as-for Germany and France who lent the weight 
of their influence to the task of keeping the Japanese out of the 
Liao-tung Peninsula, the former gets nothing whatever, and the 
latter merely some pickings out of the issue of the loan, the 
pleasure of subscribing the cash, and an order for the President. 
So much Russia has gained: but there is another side to the 
question, and it must not be forgotten that the Tsar and his 
advisers, in their eagerness to start shopkeeping on a large scale, 
have made a bad beginning by offending everybody except France, 
whose goodwill they had no need to conciliate. As to Japan, it is 
obvious enough that it must be galling to her people, justly glow- 
ing with the pride of a magnificent victory, won without a single 
reverse or mishap, to see the choicest fruits of their labour gathered 
by a Power which took advantage of the weakness caused by the 
strain of suchastruggle. Japan has submitted to Russia’s demands 
for the moment, for her forces were not in a condition to under- 
take a fresh and more serious enterprise, but already she has set 
about the task of refitting her fleet and arsenals, and Russia has 
now acquired on her eastern flank an enemy who has shown 
extraordinary energy in creating and developing a perfect fighting 
force, extraordinary patience in waiting till this force was ready 
at all points, and extraordinary skill in using it when the moment 
had come for striking. On her eastern flank is Germany, almost 
as deeply incensed by the outcome of her intervention in the Far 
East, the sole result of which is that Russia has taken all, when 
Germany was certainly justified in hoping for a part. The fact 
that the joint action of the three Powers was an unwarranted 
interference on the termination of a struggle in which they had 
not been concerned, only makes it the more galling to be deprived 
of a share in the spoil. No reliable explanation has yet been given 
for Russia’s conduct in thus snubbing the Germans, but it is said 
that Germany wanted to stipulate that the whole of China’s 
external needs should be supplied from the markets of the 
Fatherland. However this may be, it is obvious that Germany 
has deeply offended Japan, the rising commercial power of the 
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East, without getting any return whatever. It need hardly 
be said that the Germans, who pride themselves on being smart 
traders, are enraged at this worse than barren result of their 
participation in that ill-assorted Triple Alliance ; if it had not been 
for the Kiel festivities, and the necessity for keeping up amicable 
appearances lest the pageant should be spoilt, we should probably 
have heard a good deal more on this subject, for German men of 
business are, with good reason, exceedingly sore on the point. And, 
finally, as has been already pointed out, Russia’s interference in 
China is very likely to bring her into conflict with the interests ot 
British trade with the Treaty Ports, and it is perhaps not extrava- 
gant to hope that before long our foreign policy may be directed 
by a Government which will consider British interests abroad at 
least as important as the irresponsible assertions of Armenian 
agitators. Russia seems to have gained a great deal, but it 
remains to be seen whether her sharp practice has not seated her 
on a hornet’s nest. 

The more immediate effect of this new development in financial 
politics was to rob the Money Market of its last hope of a drain 
on its superfluous resources: for, in any case, it is stipulated that 
China shall indulge in no borrowing for six months after the issue 
of the Russo-Chino-Parisian loan, which is due, subject, of course, 
to the usual dilatoriness of the Chinee, on or about June 27th, 
so that, at any rate during the present year, it is impossible to 
see any prospect but that of dirt-cheap money. Moreover, some 
authorities maintain that this sixteen-million loan is, in fact, one 
moiety of the war indemnity, and that early next year the other 
half will be raised in the same manner and on the same terms; this 
contention, however, is probably incorrect—it is more likely that 
this advance is merely the sop to Japan for relinquishing the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, and that there will be another big loan some day, 
but not this year, and perhaps China will find some difficulty in 
raising it. Japan is very likely to want a little money, perhaps ten 
millions or so, beyond what she will receive in the way of indem- 
nity, but even if she borrows it here, she will not take the proceeds 
in gold or silver, but in ships and munitions of war, and commer- 
cial apparatus of all kinds. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the Money Market is as 
weak as it can possibly be. With investments on behalf of the 
Bank, Government disbursements, and a steady stream of gold 
from abroad, each week’s Bank return shows a more bloated condi- 
tion of plethora. The market’s balance, as shown in the “other” 
deposits, is already some ten millions above the point that used to 
be regarded as spring-tide high-water mark, and the July dividends 
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are just going to be added to the total. The hope that the American 
exchange might fall steadily until gold had to be exported to the 
States has been disappointed for the present ; owing to the pressure 
for remittances to Europe to provide for the interest on railroad 
bonds and other obligations falling due on the Ist of July, the 
sterling exchange rose with wrong-headed persistence, proving that 
the reports of recent large investment buying of well-secured 
American bonds by the British public had been considerably 
exaggerated by those interested in twisting the American market 
up. As it was, gold shipments from New York were only prevented 
by the issue of bills by the Syndicate which floated the recent 
loan. And if the demonstrations and tub-thumping on the part of 
the Silver factions continue they can only end in a revival of the 
doubts as to the intention and ability of the States to maintain the 
parity between gold and silver, and a consequent renewal of with- 
drawals of European capital. The idea of the go-ahead Yankees 
that they should adopt the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 
without waiting for the dead-alive European nations to make up 
their minds on the subject of the Currency Question is amusing and 
highly characteristic, but it is obvious that such a policy could only 
lead to the shipment of most of the gold in the country. It is hard 
to judge at present how far the Silver party is in earnest, and how 
much influence they have on public opinion ; but it is at least clear 
that they make a great noise, and it is said that they have plenty 
of money and spend it freely, and these are all most important 
factors in American politics. 

The outlook for holders of money seems, therefore, to be des- 
perate for the time being. Last year beat all previous records in 
the way of monetary plethora, and this year is rapidly beating last 
year’s figures. Money for a day or week is already lent at } per 
cent., and the discount rates are only about ;; above the lowest 
level touched in 1894. So unprecedented is the position that an 
audacious daily journal had the temerity to assert that the Bank 
of England Directors were seriously considering the advisability of 
transgressing all the traditions of that most conservative institution 
by reducing the official minimum rate of discount to 14 per cent. 
Hitherto 2 per cent. has been always regarded as the lowest pos- 
sible rate, and it is not likely that any such new departure is actu- 
ally contemplated, though the report is said to have originated 
from the best possible authority. In the first place, even though 
the rate were lowered to 1} or even 1 per cent., the Bank would be 
quite as much “out of the market” as it is now, and if it came 
down to } per cent., and the Bank came forward as a competitor 
for discount business, it would seriously offend the joint-stock 
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banks, and that it could hardly afford to do, since it owes the 
best: part of its strength to its position as the banks’ Bank. How- 
ever, these are revolutionary days, and though the City in general 
laughed at the assertion as a flight of fancy on the part of a jour- 
nalist thirsting for sensational “copy,” it is at least likely that 
many of us may live to see the Bank rate below 2 per cent. 

On the Stock Exchange there has been little to record except 
the strength of “ gilt-edged ” securities under the influence of cheap 
money. Consols have, of course, gone through the usual routine of 
breaking all previous records, rising to 106}, “ex” the quarterly 
dividend of +} per cent., so that, apart from this deduction, the 
price would have been over 107; and as far as one can judge of 
the possibilities of the Money Market, which is in the habit of 
upsetting the best-regulated prophecies, Consols are more than 
likely to be dealt in at 110 before the world is much older. Other 
“trustee” stocks have of course followed suit, and the investment 
demand has forced Colonial Government and Corporation stocks 
to a still higher level. Apart from the further progress of this 
tendency, so unsatisfactory to those who are fortunate enough to 
want to invest money, markets have been quiet and featureless. 
Business has only been resumed in a very half-hearted fashion 
since Whitsuntide, speculators very sensibly preferring to back 
their fancy at Ascot, amid sunshine and a brilliant scene, rather 
than to follow the fortunes of Chartered and Milwaukees. The 
Home Railway Market has been especially lifeless and disappoint- 
ing; the holiday traffic returns were good, that of the South- 
Eastern splendid; but the public was not to be drawn, and a brief 
“ flutter,” chiefly engineered by professional operators, was followed 
by a relapse into dulness and doleful anticipations of reduced half- 
yearly dividends. American shares have been left severely alone 
by British speculators, and prices have only been maintained by 
support from Wall Street. All accounts point to a distinct revival 
of trade and prosperity in the States, and the rise in wages is good 
evidence that there is some foundation fcr these hopeful views. 
But on the other hand, heavy American purchases of British and 
European goods, though satisfactory enough to the sellers, are 
only too likely to cause a return of the necessity for gold ship- 
ments. Among Foreign stocks, Spanish 4 per cent. fell heavily, 
owing to the unsatisfactory progress of affairs in Cuba and large 
additions to the armaments there which will severely strain the 
resources of the nation, already on the verge of bankruptcy; the 
effect of this collapse, however, was counteracted by the buoyancy 
of the Paris Bourse, where general gaiety is being stimulated in 
preparation for the issue of the Russo-Chinese loan, and Inter- 
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national issues have been strong asarule. This cheerfulness has 
spread also to South African shares, which have recovered from 
their fit of dulness, chiefly owing to the exuberance of Parisian 
optimism. Londonderry, the notorious West Australian venture, 
came to the front again with a cablegram announcing a rich find, 
and the price of the shares rose five or six shillings to 17s. 6d. It 
was rumoured that the stone in the new strike was yielding 3,000 
ounces of gold to the ton. “A very moderate estimate,” remarked 
a sceptic on hearing this statement. 
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